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AMERICA'S ANSWER TO “IN 
FLANDERS’ FIELDS” 


R. W. LILvarD, in New York Evening Post. 








Rest ye in peace, ye Flanders dead. 
The fight that ye so bravely led : 
We've taken up. And we will keep 
True faith with you who lie asleep 
With each a cross to mark his bed, 
And poppies blowing overhead, 

Where once his own life blood ran red. 


So let your rest be sweet and deep 
In Flanders’ Fields. 


























Fear not that ye have died for nought. 

The torch ye threw to us we caught, 

Ten million hands will hold it high 

And Freedom’s light shall never die! 

We've learned the lesson that ye taught 
In Flanders’ Fields. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on two following pages.) 











INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


Private and class instruction. Day and evening practise classes. Lectures by 
lip-reading. Normal training course throughout the year. Ask for circulars. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorporated) 
18-20 E. 41st Street Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal New York City 























Mr. Edward B. Nitchie was the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($/.50 net, postage extra), published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be ordered from 
the School or through any bookseller or the Voita Bureau. 


San Francisco School of Lip-Reading Boston School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal NITCHIE METHOD 
Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing | Private Lessons— Practise Classes— Conversation Class 
Medal of Honor, Department of Education, MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
Panama Pacific International Exposition | 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 
| 
| 


Training Course for Teachers 2 P re 
Washington School of Lip-Reading 

Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of H 

406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. | Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 








All pupils have exceptional opportunity for FREE practice 








LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 




















Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 


- _— eee ee eagr ere : MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss ANNETTE GILMORE, Assistant Teacher 
Private Instruction, Weekly Practice Class, Conversation Miss IDA t Seen ers Principal 
Class for Advanced Pupils Normal Training Course 
s Mi lis, Minn, 
1005 Story Blidg., B’way at 6th. Los Angeles, California 6 Ante ee secon nt 
| OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD | oni ~ oe —— le te —_ and 
. . : } New York School for the Hard o earing, 
Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 203 NorTH 20TH STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
Conversation Classes for Advanced Pupils 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San FRANcisco, CAL. SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
| ona . Nitchie 4 oe sae ‘Ciel 
° rivate Lessons. onversation Classes. 
Central Institute for the Deaf Miss Exizaseta G. Dz Lay, A.B. 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
} 











818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. | e e . 
-—— — || Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
MRS. A. B. N. MOSS | f h Ad l D f 
Instruction in Lip-Reading or the ult Dea 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. | —-- 
6017 Vou Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes ' 
PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING i eb 
MIss ELIZABETH BRAND, Frincipal MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
Nitchie Method Used Private Lessons Normal graduate of the New York School 
Conversation Classes Current Events Classes for the Hard of Hearing 
7043 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 102 Auditorium Bldg. — 














DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Muller-Walle Method Nitchie Method 
Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine and Miss Lucie Dumon 


899 Woodward Avenue Detroit. Michigan 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE SOCIETY OF PROGRESSIVE ORAL ADVOCATES 


Held in St. Louis, Mo., June 17, 18, 19, 1918 
(Concluded from February) 


Mr. Frank W. Booth takes the chair. 


Dr. Goldstein then delivered an address on “Auricular Training,” with dem- 
onstrations of various phases of his subject. 


DEMONSTRATION—AURICULAR TRAINING 


Dr. Goldstein: Auricular training in its application to the deaf child is a 
subject of very wide range and many phases. We define auricular training as its 
name implies—the teaching of the deaf child through the avenue of the organ of 
hearing, no matter how limited in degree such hearing function may be. The 
estimation of the degree of residual hearing and its careful test and limitation 
largely determines the form and character of training to be developed in each 
specific case. Over twenty years ago Professor Bezold, of Munich, after many 
tests on a large series of cases of residual hearing in children and adult deaf, 
established a residual hearing limit or index, by means of a series of tuning-forks 
and Galton whistles, with a possible hearing range of from 16 to 40,000 sound 
vibrations per second, known as the Bezold Continuous Tuning-fork Series, and 
thus emperically established a hearing range limit for all cases in which auricular 
training might be undertaken with promise of results. He found in these tests 
that tone islands of deafness of hearing and range limit existed in a large number 
of cases. He established the fact that if the islands of deafness encrouched on 
the vital hearing range in the musical scale from A’ to G” such cases afforded 
poor prospects for improvement by auricular training. Fi i 

The form of auricular training as advocated by Bezold consists in the per- 
sistent use of tuning-forks of different pitch in each selected case, viz., if a child 
heard the middle C tuning-fork and was deaf to the tuning-fork sounds from 
middle C down, but could hear a series of from one-half to two octaves above 
middle C, he (Bezold) started his exercises by holding a vibrating middle C to 
the meatus of the child’s ear till such sound could be distinctly appreciated. He 
then selected a tuning-fork (G below middle C), and while in vibration held it to 
the child’s ear at repeated sittings and intervals until this lower pitched fork 
could also be appreciated. He continued these exercises from week to week and 
month to month until the range of hearing for the lower section of the musical 
scale was consistently increased. The same procedure was carried out in the 
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ras arias cs ¥ the pupil’s hearing, so that eventually both ends of the limited 

aring s | a given case were subjected to consistent progress. his is the 
principle on which modern auricular training methods are built. tag 

F A substantial modification of Bezold’s method was developed by Professor 
Urbantschitsch, of the University of Vienna. This astute observer and eminent 
otologist substituted the human voice for the tuning-fork, and applied the test 
tables of Oskar Wolf in the production of wider hearing range and affected a 
gradual comprehension of spoken language by the stimulation of auditory .im- 
pressions. Urbantschitsch termed this method “The Training and Stimulation 
of the Auditory Nerve by Prescribed Vocal Exercises.” He began with a given 
case by calling “ah” (as in far) in a sustained loud voice into the ear of the pupil. 
During repeated sittings the pupil would give no evidence of having heard this 
sustained vocal tone, in many instances. He persisted with one tone (ah) until 
the pupil indicated some perception of the sound. The next step was one of 
differentiation in some cases. ‘The next tone selected was the tone heard at the 
next longest range by the normal ear (the broad vowel 0). He called into the 
ear loudly “ah” and “oh” until the pupil could differentiate these two vowel 
sounds. Then followed the other vowels in sequence. After all of the long 
vowels could be definitely and accurately determined by the pupil, they were 
jumbled up in varying order and with increased rapidity. 

Following the vowel sounds came the nasal consonants, “mn” and “ng,” in . 
their various combinations in monosyllables with the long vowels (as mo, na, ne, 
mu, ang). When these were perceived with accuracy by the pupil, combinations 
of the nasal sounds and broad vowels in double syllables were used (as ma-no, 
nu-me, ing-mo, etc.). Then words containing beginning and ending nasal con- 
sonants with the broad vowels were applied (moan, moon, noon, loom, moong, 
etc.). Other consonants were gradually added, adopting the Wolf cables as 
practicably as possible. 

When the perceptive ability of the pupil had increased to such an extent that 
he could hear words of one or more syllables, the progress in this auricular 
method became more rapid and the exercises were more intelligible to the pupil. 

Using the same quantity and quality of voice, the distance between the mouth 
of the teacher and the ear of the pupil was gradually increased. Then followed 
sentences and some of the more elaborate refinements of spoken language (such 
as tone inflection, change of pitch, character of voice, etc.). This method of 
Urbantschitsch I introduced on my return to America from postgraduate work 
abroad in 1897 and characterized it as “acoustic gymnastics.” This method of 
auricular training, with such modifications as the piano, organ, harmonium, and 
other musical instruments producing long-sustained tones, is at present under 
consideration, and progressive teachers and experimenters are endeavoring to 
study and develop it. 

The entire principle of auricular training is based on rhythmic vibration and 
its stimulating effect on a latent, undeveloped, or paralyzed auditory nerve. The 
eminent English physicist, John Tyndall, declared that heat, light, sound, and ° 
electricity were all but modifications of the same wave of motion. It is also con- 
ceded that all of the organs of special senses (smell, taste, sight, and hearing) are 
but modifications of the sense of touch. With these two principles as my sheet 
anchor, I have been studying the many phases of auricular training for the past 
twenty-five years, and I am firmly convinced that a large percentage of the deaf 
children submitted to this form of training can be decidedly improved as to their 
residual hearing, quality and volume of voice, comprehension of language, tone 
inflection, and-in many instances, by persistent application of this method, may 
finally reach the degree of an ordinary hard-of-hearing human. 

Working in this field the teacher meets with more successes than disappoint- 
ments and with constant surprises in the improvement of his pupil, especially if 
he persists in a systematic application of the improved methods of auricular 
training. 
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Even experienced teachers apply what they think to be auricular training in 
a given Case in a very erroneous manner. I recently heard one of our best oral 
teachers carry out the following exercise: Holding her mouth close to the pupil’s 
ear, she called in a stentorian tone “ah.” The little pupil jumped and clapped her 
hand to her ear, indicating that the sound of this loudly called tone was decidedly 
unpleasant. The teacher repeated the sound and the child again indicated its dis- 
pleasure. The teacher then called into the ear loudly the word “mama”; the 
child shrugged its shoulders. The teacher turned to me and said, “I doubt 
whether this child could be benefited by auricular training.” Let me say to that 
teacher, and to all of you, that such judgment of the possibilities of the auricular 
system is indicative of teaching incompetency in this particular method and not 
of the stability or possibilities of the method. It is but fair that every teaching 
method be as carefully studied by the pedagog and then given an intelligent trial 
before it is unfavorably commented upon or condemned. If every oral teacher 
would carefully study auricular training and apply the principle of it to a larger. 
number of cases, I predict that the results-would be astounding and the satisfac- 
tion of both teacher and pupil commensurate with the pains and patience necessary 
to apply such a method successfully. 

Dr. Goldstein then practically demonstrated the successive steps of recent 
method of auricular training as he has modified them, exhibiting a selected num- 
ber of pupils and showing the various steps referred to in this address. 

He also demonstrated a smaller portable organ of five full octaves, arranged 
so that the individual reeds could be conducted through a single large tube to a 
common opening. A stethoscope, with special sensitive disc-diaphragm, was used 
in conjunction with this apparatus in daily practise with the pupil. The ear tubes 
of the stethoscope were introduced into the ear of the pupil and the diaphragm 
of the stethoscope was placed over the common opening of the organ. The result- 
ing sound was, sustained, even in quality and conveyed to the ear of the listener 
without the harsh vibrations that usually accompany a loud musical tone. By 
means of this combination apparatus of organ and stethoscope he hoped to con- 
serve the voice of the teacher and make possible the perception of a more exten- 
sive musical scale than could be accomplished with the average human voice. 
Such an instrument also afforded better accuracy of tone and a more definite 
means of registering the progress of the pupil. 

Among the hints and practical features in the application of the various 
methods of auricular training, Dr. Goldstein pointed out the following: 

3egin with the first step in these acoustic exercises with each child. Take 
nothing for granted as to the amount of residual hearing until proven by actual 
tests. Start the exercises with the vowel “ah” and go through the successive 
steps as outlined in this demonstration. 

No individual lessons should continue for a period longer than ten minutes, 
as the auditory nerve is extremely sensitive and is easily exhausted, especially in 
the early stages of this work. 

The pupil should be so placed that he cannot see the mouth and lips of the 
teacher while using the voice, or the hands on the keyboard when substituting a 
musical instrument. Strive for accuracy in the replies of the pupil. Do not be 
satisfied with a mere guess. If there is a doubt as to the result, repeat the exer- 
cise a number of times. Should the pupil hear a wrong combination of sounds, 
as indicated by his answer, it is always an excellent trial to use both the vowel, 
syllable, word, or phrase that has been actually called into the ear, and the vowel, 
syllable, word, or phrase that the pupil thought he heard. By constantly present- 
ing this comparison of voice sounds or muscial sounds, the pupil will arrive at a 
more accurate determination in the exercise. 

If the pupil shows extreme sensitiveness when such acoustic exercises are 
undertaken, it is well to discontinue same for a few days or to try the other ear. 
Exercises in auricular training should be given daily in sittings of ten min- 
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utes’ duration. A careful record of the progress of each case and the date of 
such progress should be kept. 

_ Much of the success of auricular work will depend on the persistency, origi- 
nality, and keen observation of the teacher and on the earnestness and co-opera- 
tion of the pupil. Auricular training is a serious and intense form of work and 
requires concentration and close application on the part of both teacher and pupil. 
I contend that instruction should be individual. Some teachers have attempted 
to conserve energy, voice, and time by instructing pupils of about the same degree 
of hearing in groups of from three to seven. It is my personal experience that 
much of the finer values in applying this method are lost unless the instruction is 
individual and undisturbed by outside influences. 

A phase of this important question which I feel obliged to include in the 
consideration of auricular training, and which the serious national crisis has 
brought so vividly to our attention, is the question of the.deaf soldier. It has 
been reported that an unusually large number of soldiers in the actual fighting 
line that are in close range of the huge siege guns and constant concussion of 
loud explosions are being made either temporarily or permanently deaf in degrees 
of varying seriousness. There are two forms of deafness to which soldiers in 
active service are exposed—that is, shell shock and shell concussion. 

Shell shock affects the nerve functions of the auditory machinery, together 
with the delicate mechanism of other organs of special sense and important 
physiological functions. Shell shock is a form of nervous collapse or nerve de- 
generation, which is being successfully treated in a large number of cases that 
come to the notice of neurologic, ophthalmologic, otolaryngologic departments 
of our Reconstruction Service. The soldier made deaf by shell shock is cared for 
by rest, change of environment, auricular exercises, and such psychopathic treat- 
ments as each individual case may warrant. 

Shell concussion affects the hearing in an entirely different manner. In this 
form of deafness the delicate nerve ends of the cells of Hensen in the organ of 
Corti are bruised and eventually destroyed by the repeated mechanical concussion 
to which they are exposed continuously for days and weeks. For this destructive 
form of nerve deafness there is no remedial measures and the prognosis of the 
recovery of hearing is uniformly dismal. The Reconstruction Department in the 
office of the Surgeon General, to which has been assigned the responsibility of 
caring for the deaf soldier, is making careful preparation for his thorough train- 
ing in lip-reading. 

It is in these two activities of reconstruction work—(a) training, (b) sys- 
tematic courses in lip-reading—that many of you who may be properly qualified 
can offer to do your bit for the nation and for our soldiers. I need not dwell at 
greater length on the usefulness of such service and on the benefits accruing to 
the boys over there who have sustained the serious handicap of losing their hearing. 

Dr. Goldstein: We shall now have the pleasure of listening to Mr. Wright 
on the subject of “Neglected Opportunities.” 


NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITIES 
BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


What would you think of a man who, wishing to walk by the shortest, quick- 
est, and easiest route from New York to Boston, directed his steps toward Phila- 
delphia and finally reached Boston by way of Buffalo and Montreal? 

You would think that he should have given the matter more careful investi- 
gation before starting, and thus have arrived more quickly at his destination and 
have saved himself a great deal of unnecessary labor. 

I firmly believe that in many schools for the deaf a course is being followed 
with some of the pupils that is quite comparable with walking from New York to 
Boston by way of Philadelphia and Montreal. 
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The primary object of all our schools for the deaf is to teach their pupils the 
English language. Much time and labor is also spent in teaching them to use and 
to understand the spoken form of English. The shortest and easiest route is by 
way of hearing. When that way is blocked, we have to go around by the longer 
and more arduous road of sight. 

In many cases, however, the hearing road is only partially blocked, and we 
could still squeeze by if we tried intelligently and energetically to do so. 

Physicians classify as “deaf mutes” all children whose hearing is so seriously 
impaired as to prevent them from acquiring speech and understanding of language 
in the ordinary course of daily life. It is a fact, however, that a child may be too 
deaf to learn to speak without special attention and yet hear etrrough to make it 
possible to teach him to speak through the use of his ears. 

During the twenty-five years that I have conducted my small private school 
for the deaf, 35 per cent of my pupils have had sufficient power of sound percep- 
tion to make it possible for us to teach them to understand language through the 
ear, although they would never have learned to do so without special instruction. 

In other words, although the physician has classified these children as “deaf 
mutes,” and thus by inference said that they must get their knowledge of speech 
and language through sight, and they have very properly been sent to a school for 
the deaf, they can, nevertheless, be given that knowledge through the ordinary 
channel of hearing. 

It is my belief that about one-third of all the pupils at present in our schools 
for the deaf could be taught to understand conversation by ear, and very few, if 
any, of these are receiving adequate training along this line. 

Where it is possible to reach the brain through the ear, it is the shortest, 
easiest, and most satisfactory route for attaining a knowledge of speech and lan- 
guage. It is the normal route; the natural way; the line along which the brain 
has been developed for millions of years. When we can utilize hearing, we are 
working in harmony with psychological tendencies, with inherited tendencies, 
with normal brain processes. 

I had the pleasure of reading before the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, in Hartford, in July, 1917, a paper entitled “The Partially Deaf 
Child: a School Problem,” in which I outlined a practical method by which the 
33 per cent of the pupils in the schools for the deaf that I believe could benefit by 
the proper training could be taught to hear and comprehend language. This 
paper was reprinted in THE VoLTa Review for September, 1917. 

It has been my observation during the past thirty years that many children 
in our schools who are being taught by means of finger-spelling and the sign-lan- 
guage, or exclusively by lip-reading, are no deafer than a multitude of adults who 
are classed as merely “hard of hearing.” I know that if full advantage had been 
taken from childhood of the hearing possessed by these children they could have 
been made like “hard-of-hearing” adults. 

One who has never given the matter much consideration would naturally ask 
how this situation has arisen. Why are these children being taught by an artificial 
process, in a roundabout way, when the natural and direct method could have 
been used ? 

The condition has come about from a failure to grasp the full meaning and 
result of a fundamental law of sound. This law, expressed in more or less scien- 
tific terms, is as follows: The intensity with which a sound affects a given object 
varies inversely as the square of the distance between the object and the origin 
of the sound. 

To put it a little differently, a sound that originates an inch from a child’s 
ear will affect the ear 1,296 times as powerfully as the same sound made at a 
distance of a yard. Expressed in still a different way, it means that in the case 
of two children, the first of whom can hear a certain sound a yard away, but the 
second cannot, the second child may be 1,200 times as deaf as the first child and 
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yet be able to hear that same sound if it is made one inch from his ear instead of 
one yard. 

It will be readily seen that the child who can hear the sound at one inch from 
his ear, but not at a yard distant, will not pick up, in the ordinary way, speech 
and an understanding of spoken language. It will also be easily understood that 
such a child can be taught to associate ideas with spoken sounds if he has enough 
practise in hearing sounds spoken as near his ear as his degree of deafness re- 
quires. This takes time, patience, careful planning, and special effort; but it is 
the quickest, easiest, and most successful way of giving the deaf child speech and 
an understanding of language. In failing to take advantage of this slight power 
of hearing remaining to the child, his teachers are neglecting their best opportu- 
nity, and in using finger-spelling and the sign-language, or confining themselves 
to lip-reading and written language with that child, they are reaching their desti- 
nation by a more roundabout and arduous route than they needed to take. Fur- 
thermore, the actual degree of success attained is less than by the medium of 
even very imperfect hearing. 

The question will naturally be asked, “How can we determine which of our 
pupils possess slight powers of sound perception that can be made to aid them in 
their acquisition of language and speech?” ‘The answer is, Begin on the child's 
first day in school to test his power of perceiving sounds, especially those that lie 
within the range of the speaking voice. 

Let us take the most difficult case first, that of a little beginner of four to 
six years of age, with no language or speech, or even the idea that there is such a 
thing as language or speech. Choose two sounds of a loud and penetrating nature 
that are easily made. The clapping of hands and a police whistle will do nicely. 
Clap your hands loudly in sight of the child and near him, then let him see you 
blow the police whistle close to him. Have him close his eyes while you repeat 
one of the sounds, and then open his eyes and indicate which sound he thinks you 
made. Make the sounds nearer or farther from his ear, according to his success 
in recognizing them, if he can recognize them at all, and be careful that he does 
not feel the puffs of air from either the hand clapping: or the whistling. After 
five or ten minutes, cease the tests and go on to something else. When you test 
him again on the following day, or the afternoon of the same day, add a third 
sound, the loud utterance of the word ah, and continue to make the three sounds 
of the whistle, hand clapping, and shouted ah in various orders for five or ten 
minutes. The next day, if you wish, you can add a bell. These exercises, carried 
out for both ears, continued a few days, will give you the preliminary information 
you require as to whether the child is able to perceive sounds at a short distance. 

The next step is to determine whether he can distinguish between the more 
widely differing vowel sounds, even though the speaking lips need to be practically 
in contact with his ear. A good way of doing this is to seat him at a low table 
and place before him a comb, a key, and a toy trolley or railroad car. Hold up 
one of them and say the word near him, but within his sight. Then place your 
hand over his eyes and say the same word very near his better ear, if. you have 
found that he perceives sound better in one ear than the other. Repeat this pro- 
cedure with one of the other objects, then with the third, each time showing him 
the object after you have spoken its name. Then teach him to point to the object 
that he thinks you named. By experiment determine how far away from either 
ear you can speak the words and be understood. Remember that even if the child 
can hear enough to distinguish between the three words, it will require a good 
many repetitions before he has fully grasped the idea and memorized the words. 

In my opinion, it is worth while to continue this work with any child that 
can learn after a few days to distinguish with something more than 50 per cent 
of accuracy between the three words. When that has been accomplished, you 
can begin with three simple sentences, such as “clap your hands,” “shut your 
eves,’ “open your mouth.” If some success attends your efforts, the creation of 
a hearing vocabulary should go steadily on day by day. In the January number 
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of Tue Vora Review for 1918, under the title “Teaching a Deaf Child to Hear 
Language,” I outlined more fully than I need to do here the next steps in the 
process. 

The object of this paper is to urge the schools not to neglect the opportunity 
offered them of a rapid and satisfactory attainment of a working vocabulary in 
the cases of many pupils through the medium of slight powers of sound percep- 
tion remaining to them. Also, to assure the teachers that it is the easiest and 
most desirable way of attaining the nearest possible approach to perfect normality 
in a deaf child, and to beg that every child entering school be given the most 
painstaking tests to determine whether there is any power remaining of perceiving 
sounds that lie within the range of the speaking voices of men or women, or both, 
and when this power is present, that the brain of the child be given the necessary 
training that will enable him to interpret sounds into ideas. 

I must impress upon you that it is a brain-training process and not of the 
organ of hearing. In all probability the actual power of sound perception will not 
be greater after the child has learned to understand language by hearing than it 
was before. The organ of hearing performed its function of transmitting sound 
impressions to the brain in the beginning as well as it does later. But the brain 
had not been educated to interpret those sounds into ideas. The training which 
we have given the child was not auricular training, but brain training by auricular 
means. 

You yourselves required precisely the same brain training when you learned, 
as children, to understand what was said to you, and you would require exactly 
the same training today if you suddenly found yourself in a country the language 
of which was unknown to you. Your hearing would be all right ; your ears would 
transmit to your brain the sound impressions of speech, but your brain had not 
received the necessary training in associating ideas with the sounds; therefore 
you would not comprehend what was said. For the moment you would be as 
badly off as if you were deaf. The little deaf child, with only slight powers re- 
maining of perceiving sounds, is even worse off. He cannot hear the sounds of 
speech at the distance of ordinary family intercourse, and his opportunities for 
hearing words spoken within his range of hearing are so few that his brain does 
not get the necessary number of repetitions that you required to learn and that 
he requires also. 

Then there is another mental characteristic common to you and the child 
that further interferes with his acquiring the requisite brain. training through his 
impaired organ of hearing. You and I, as well as the child, have a habit of 
ignoring sounds that have no significance to us. When sounds have been given a 
significance we seem to hear them as we never heard them before. Yet we do 
not actually perceive sound any better. Our hearing is no sharper. The trained 
and experieneed chauffeur instantly detects the sound that indicates trouble in his 
machine, while his untrained passenger does not hear it. More accurately speak- 
ing, the passenger hears it, but his brain is not trained to interpret it and so it 
makes no conscious impression on him; he ignores it. How many times have 
you sat at work in a room with a striking clock and have not noticed the striking 
of the hour? Not because you are physically deaf, but because you are not inter- 
ested in the sound of the clock; you are‘not listening for it; therefore your brain 
ignores the sound and you are psychically deaf, though not physically deaf. 

To an even greater extent the’ very deaf child ignores even the sounds. that 
do reach him. They have no meaning. They do not interest him, and in a short 
time psychical deafness is added to his physical deafness and he appears to be 
totally deaf. 

The moment sucha child’s brain is trained to interpret sounds into ideas he 
begins to listen. That is, to put his mind to work on the imperfect impressions 
conveyed to his brain by his defective ears. The result is that by and by he 
appears to actually hear better, whereas, in fact, the power of sound perception is 
unchanged. It is merely a better-trained brain and a closer attention inspired by 
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interest, and these enable him to understand the meaning of sounds that he could 
always have heard at the same distance, but that meant nothing to him. 

In closing, I want to say that I believe that in our schools for the deaf many 
children are being led away from normality instead of toward it; are being made 
deaf mutes when they need only be “hard of hearing” people; are being robbed of 
their best chance to be like those about them in this world of hearing people, 
instead of helped to become so. 

This paper is both a protest against the injustice of failing to develop all 
faculties possessed by our pupils, and a plea for more intelligent treatment of a 
portion of these children entrusted to our care. 

Miss Connery: I move that a committee of three be appointed to take up the 
question of Mr. Wright’s suggestion of yesterday, that the matter of impaired 
hearing of high degree be made a legal question and that the committee report 
at the next meeting of this convention. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Booth: My committee can now report on its choice of members for the 
Executive Committee to act until the next meeting of this organization: Dr. Max 
A. Goldstein, President of Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, chairman, 
ex-officio; Miss Mildred McGinnis, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
member, e.°-officio ; Miss Stella Stewart, Texas School for the Deaf, Austin; Miss 
Effie Johnson, Day School for the Deaf, Chicago; Miss Margaret Roberts, Oregon 
School for the Deaf, Salem; Miss Louise Young, Maine School for the Deaf, 
Portland; Miss Pattie Thomason, Day School for the Deaf, Newark, N.. J. 

The committee’s report was unanimously accepted. 

The committee also recommends the appointment of a Committee on Resolu- 
tions as follows: Mr. Alfred Brown, Colorado State School, Colorado Springs ; 
Mr. H. E. Thompson, Montana School for the Deaf, Boulder; Miss Gertrude 
Brown, Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton. 

This recommendation was also accepted unanimously and the committee 
appointed. 

Mr. Booth: The Committee on Nominations recommends the adoption of 
the Constitution and By-laws as printed in the pamphlets distributed. 

Dr. Goldstein: Are there any suggestions as to modifications or changes in the 
Constitution as given the members in the copies you have received? 

Mr. Morrison: I move that this be made the order of business for the first 
thing in the morning. 

Motion was seconded and carried. 

Dr. Goldstein: The meeting stands adjourned (5:30) until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 9:00 o'clock. 


FirtH SEssION 


On Wednesday morning, June 19, the meeting was called to order at 9:00 
o'clock for a business session, prior to the reading of papers. 

The Chair announced that the first thing to be considered was the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Nominations relative to the Constitution. This 
committee recommends in its report that the Constitution and By-laws, as origi- 
nally framed by the Organization Committee, be accepted. 

Miss Johnson moved that the report of this committee be accepted and that 
the Constitution and By-laws be accepted as originally framed and so recommended 
by the committee. This motion was seconded by Miss Bell, and was unanimously 
carried without further discussion. 

The Chair: By authorization of your Constitution and By-laws the Executive 
Committee is empowered to select a time and place for the next meeting. This 
committee, however, will be greatly aided in its decision by an expression of 
opinion. OE 
After numerous trial votes were taken, it was found that the majority of the 
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delegates voted for the selection of the third week in June, 1919, and the matter 
was referred to the Executive Committee for final disposition. 

The Chair announced the appointment of the Committee on Legislation to 
take up the suggestions on compulsory reporting of the status of the deaf child, as 
discussed in Mr. Wright’s paper, and the question of investigation and standardi- 
zation of all schools for the deaf as recommended in Dr. Goldstein’s address. 

The Committee on Legislation consists of: Miss Effie Johnson, Mr. Frank 
W. Booth, Mrs. E. C. Evans, Miss Alma L. Chapin, Mrs. Irene Boschler-Young, 
Miss Marian Johnson, Dr. M. A. Goldstein, chairman. 

The Chair further announced the personnel of the Committee on Publication 
to edit and prepare the reported proceedings of the First Convention of this 
Society: Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, Mrs. Irene Boschler-Young, Miss Edna Davis, 
and the Chairman. 

The Chair also announced that it was the intention of the Committee on 
Publication to confer with the Editor of THe Vora Review and ask his 
co-operation in having the entire proceedings, when carefully edited, published in 
one number of THE Voira Review, specially featuring this number as the official 
issue of the Progressive Oral Advocates Society’s Convention. 

The Chairman: A word about Tue Voira Review. As the organ of oralists 
in this country, we owe THE VoLra Review every possible support, and you will 
see that my appeal for such support is a timely one when I read you part of a 
letter received from Mr. De Land. (Reads a strong appeal from Mr. De Land 
for support of Tue Vora Review.) I feel personally that every member of this 
organization working in the interest of the deaf and of the orally taught deaf 
should support THE VoLra Review to the extent of $2 a year, even though it does 
carry with it membership in the other association. And I hope each of you will 
take this to heart and everybody subscribe and make it possible for THe VourTa 
REVIEW to go on with its good work. 

Miss Reinhardt: I want to add a word to this plea for THe Vora Review. 
I know that Mr. De Land is working tremendously hard; he has not had a 
vacation during the six years he has been connected with this publication. He is 
trying to keep the Review going, in spite of financial conditions, and I do hope 
that those of you who are not members will subscribe and help the thing along. It 
certainly is worthy of our assistance. 

Dr. Goldstein: One other thing which may be of interest to those of you who 
are looking for recruits to enter the field in which you are so successful and 
intensely engaged. I want to announce that there is an open competitive scholar- 
ship for free tuition in the regular training class at the Central Institute for 
teachers. That annual scholarship is the gift of Mrs. Hulda Goldstein and is open 
to anybody with the necessary preliminary qualifications to enter the training class, 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, from the Gulf to the Mountains. If you know of 
any one who would make good teaching material, ready for a competitive exami- 
nation, she will be entitled to consideration in connection with this scholarship. 

Mr. Brown: We, your Committee on Resolutions, desire to submit the fol- 
lowing: The members of the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates assembled in 
Convention, mindful of the time and labor required in arranging for the Con- 
vention and the entertainment of its members, desire to record the following 


resolutions : 
Resolved, That the thanks of the members of the Society be extended— 
First. To the Committee on Organization, whose efforts culminated in the 
i is Society. 
Bee 7 = Rens Committee, who, through their splendid work, have 
caused to be rendered such an excellent program. 
Third. To all persons on the program for their addresses, papers, and 
demonstrations, which were of such uniform excellence as to make the Convention 


of great profit to all in attendance. 
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Fourth. To the authorities of the medical college of Washington University 
for the use of the college auditorium, in which the meetings of the Society have 
been held. 

Fifth. To Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Plant, and to the teachers of the Central 
Institute for the Deaf, for their courteous hospitality, and especially to Dr. and 
Mrs. Goldstein for their untiring efforts to make the stay of the members so 
pleasant. 

Resolved further, That these resolutions become a part of the records of this 
Convention —A. L. Brown, H.. E. Thompson, Gertrude Brown, committee. 

It was moved that all the resolutions as just reported be adopted, and the 
motion was unanimously carried by a rising vote. 

Miss Connery: Are all the members present charter members? 

The Chair: They are. 

The Secretary announced that there were 140 registrations and 103 mem- 
bers in attendance at this meeting; also that a group photograph of the delegates 
will be taken in front of the meeting place. 

Mr. Booth: There are a number of people in this country who have been 
interested in the oral education of the deaf child for many years, men and women 
recognized as leaders ; I feel it would be a nice thing to do, and one that these per- 
sons would appreciate, were we to send greetings from this, the youngest child 
of their labors, their years of labor in this work for pure oral education. There- 
fore, I move that letters of greeting be sent to each of the following persons: 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Caroline 
A. Yale, Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.; Miss Harriet B. 
Rogers, North Billerica, Mass., who started what is now the Clarke School at 
Northampton; Miss Sarah Fuller, care of the Horace Mann School, Boston, 
Mass.; Miss Mary Garret, School for the Deaf, Bala, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss 
Mary McCowen, 410 Normal Park Way, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Harris Taylor, Insti- 
tution for the Improved Instruction of the Deaf, New York City. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Dr. Goldstein: The first paper of the closing scientific session is by Miss 
Ethel M. Hilliard, on “Modern Tendencies in the Teaching of the Deaf.” 

Miss Hilliard said that everything she had intended to say had already been 
said; that she selected the subject possibly from having seen on the program of 
every teachers’ meeting something about modern tendencies. She believed there 
was no such thing as a modern tendency ; that all action with teachers of deaf chil- 
dren resolved itself into one tendency, the betterment of their education, their 
growth in knowledge. And she hoped all would understand before she got through 
what she meant by “modern tendencies.” - : er 

(According to a note on the stenographer’s report, the rest of Miss Hilliard’s 
remarks were lost. But the enthusiasm aroused by what she said has led us to 
request that she write out the substance of her remarks, that they may appear as 
part of the Proceedings.—En1ror. ) 

Dr. Goldstein asked Miss Chapin to take the chair. 

The Chair: Mrs. F. W. Jelks, of Hot Springs, Ark., prepared a paper in 
expectation of being with us, showing how the thoughtful parent considers this 
important subject of properly educating the deaf child. As she is not present, I 
will ask Mrs. Evans to read the paper. 


THE PARENT’S VIEWPOINT 
BY MRS. F. W. JELKS 
There is but one reason, one excuse, for my presuming to address you, and 


that is my interest in the training and education of the deaf child. I speak from 
the viewpoint of the mother. Being the mother of a deaf child, I naturally have 
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more to say from her viewpoint than from any other. What I have to say is con- 
cerning the mother’s duty to her child; and let me say right here that this duty is 
not an easy one, nor one fulfilled in a day, a week, or a'year, any more than her 
love for that child is finished and complete at the end of a day or a week or a year ; 
each and every day makes the child nearer and dearer to us. What do we owe our 
children, deaf or hearing?” We owe them everything which makes for their happi- 
ness; we owe them everything which tends to make them self-reliant, beneficial 
citizens, for they are the future men and women of a great tomorrow. 

Can a person who has been deaf since infancy or early childhood be made 
self-reliant and beneficial, or must he become a care or a burden upon the State, 
county, or the home? There are numbers of deaf people, particularly those who 
have been given speech and lip-reading, who have proved to be not only happy 
and self-reliant, but extremely beneficial citizens. To cite one instance: Helen 
Keller, doubly handicapped as she is, is she a burden? No. She has startled the 
world by her achievements. We all know of many of them. She graduated from 
one of the highest colleges in the United States with hearing, talking people; she 
has written books which are not only helpful to humanity at large, but which 
will go down in history as literary classics. We know of her great philanthropic 
work, of the inspiration she has been to the blind and deaf. But the greatest of 
Helen Keller’s achievements is her speech. 

When my baby lost her hearing from scarlet fever, at the age of two years, 
Helen Keller was the only totally deaf person I had ever seen. I knew absolutely 
nothing concerning methods of educating the deaf. All that I knew was that they 
could be taught to talk. I visited the nearest school for the deaf and happened to 
arrive during the recess period. Two or three hundred little children were on the 
grounds at play, two or three hundred children at play and not one word spoken, 
although some speech was taught in this school. As crushed as I was when I 
realized my baby couldn’t hear, it was nothing compared to what I experienced 
then—perhaps she’d never talk. 

Helen Keller gave me my first stepping stone. She told me to talk to the 
baby constantly and insist upon her watching me; to have her feel my throat, 
chest, lips, and cheeks when I talked; to encourage her to ask questions and, as 
far as possible, to avoid making signs. All this I did and more, and I’m sure 
most parents of deaf children can do as much. 

First, make up your mind firmly that you will not humor and indulge and 
spoil your deaf child; he is handicapped enough without this. He will need every 
friend he can have, and (say what you please) he will not have many if you teach 
him to be selfish instead of thoughtful of others; if you let him know he can have 
anything he cries for; if you fail to correct him when he needs correction, and, 
in other words, if you make him unbearable instead of lovable. — It will be rather 
hard at times to make yes mean yes and no mean no, but the sooner the child 
realizes that it is a fact the sooner he will begin to respond to other work you are 

ing to give him. 
nal going to teach him to take proper care of his clothes and other per- 
sonal belongings ; to put them neatly and carefully where they belong ; to be kind 
to all living creatures. You will teach him some nature work, and he will learn 
to love the flowers and plants that come from the seed he plants. You will have 
him with hearing children every minute that it is possible to do sO, for it is their 
ways we want him to have. You and his friends will talk to him every minute 
that he is awake. He will soon learn to watch and imitate those whom he is with. 
At the age of two or three years, if you have talked and he has watched, he will 
have a fair understanding of speech—speech-reading must precede speech. He 
will be imitating facial movements and expressions, and if you will follow Helen 
Keller’s advice and “keep the child in physical contact with you when you talk, 
letting him feel your throat, lips,” etc., he will soon learn that if there’s no vibra- 


tion there is no sound. 
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He can now be taught the English elementary sounds as given by Miss Yale. 
Long before this child is six years old he will be able to make his wants known 
through speech, tell you the names of people and familiar objects, and have a 
good start in connected language. Now, if you like, send him to school; send 
him where your good work will not be undone, but where it will be perfected. 
You have not taught him to talk with his hands instead of his mouth; don’t allow 
any one else to do it. Send him to a strict oral school. The six-year-old deaf 
child can be practically as independent as the six-year hearing child, but he cannot 
do it for himself. 

Mothers of deaf children, I told you before that your duty is not an easy one; 
but when through your untiring efforts and work and patience those children talk 
and their eyes take the place of their ears, you will be repaid a thousand-fold. 
The Americans with our Allies are fighting to “make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” We oral advocates are fighting to make the deaf a potent power and 
factor in this democracy, and our work will go sounding and bounding down the 
ages with a reverberation that will never end, because the deaf will have come 
into their own and have what God intended they should have—speech. 

The Chair: We will have a discussion of all the papers at the conclusion of all 
reading. The next paper is by Mrs. Mabel C. Gifford on Speech Defects, which 
I will ask Miss Rackham to read. 


SPEECH DEFECTS 
BY MABEL C. GIFFORD 


Organization in San Francisco 


The Department of Speech Correction in the San Francisco public schools 
was organized September, 1916, with a total enrollment of 1,486 pupils. Five 
schools were chosen as centers. The defective-speech classes from the schools in 
each district assembled in their respective centers one-half day each week. The 
other days of the week these classes received thirty minutes’ drill from the teacher 
assigned to accompany the pupils to the center. A complete record is kept of each 
pupil, consisting of conditions before and during correction. 

The classes were divided into two divisions—Class One and Class Two. 
Class One consisted of stammerers, stutterers, and clutterers. Class Two con- 
sisted of cases of lisping, infantile speech, faulty articulation, and enunciation. 
Model lessons were given Class One in the physiological and psychological train- 
ing for stammerers and stutterers, with exercises for the development and control 
of the outer speech mechanism. Methods were employed for the training of the 
central mechanism by intensifying the visual and auditory images and for the 
establishment of confidence and emotional control by the formation of new mental 
associations. Mimeograph instructions were given each teacher for the purpose 
of accurately following up the instruction given by the supervisor. _ cg 

For Class Two, tongue, mouth, and vocal gymnastics and special drills in 
phonetics and voice development were clearly outlined and the schedule arranged 
for home practise. ; 

These drills are all arranged in steps of progression from the simple elemen- 
tary sounds of language to the difficult consonant combinations. — The scope of 
the speech department is to be generally broadened in the curriculum for the 


coming year. i : ‘ : 
First. A thorough survey of speech conditions in our public schools is to be 


made. 

Second. Kindergarten teachers are to be instructed in the formation of ele- 
mentary sounds, introducing the correct auditory elements preparatory to the 
primary work, and the introduction of reading. 

Third. General speech improvement is to be furthered in the schools by 
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establishing in the regular class-room carefully graded drills to promote clear 
enunciation, articulation, breath control, and proper voice production. 

Fourth. For the twenty-one nationalities represented in our schools, methods 
will be employed for the elimination of foreign accent. 

The success of this corrective work is almost entirely dependent upon the 
understanding and co-operation of principals, teachers, and parents. Speech is 
essentially an unconscious habit, and the establishment of perfect unconscious 
speech is only acquired by the constant, diligent supervision of every teacher with 
whom the child comes in contact. Hence the necessity for an understanding of 


at least the fundamentals of speech correction on the part of every teacher in the 
public schools. 


Speech Correction in the Public Schools 


Speech defects in the public schools have received but little attention from 
educators until recent years. ~The lighter forms of imperfect speech passed 
unnoticed by the teachers, and the severe cases were considered by some to be 
incurable and by others to be outgrown. 

Upon the inauguration of the Department of Speech Correction in the public 
schools of San Francisco, the enrollment showed that of the initial sifting of de- 
fective speech cases reported, 1,486 pupils with some form of speech defect were 
gathered. Of this number, 39 per cent were stammerers or stutterers; the re- 
mainder included cases of lisping, cluttering, infantile speech, nasality, defective 
articulation, and nasality resulting from cleft palate. This means that a great 
percentage of these 1,486 cases will be handicapped for life and that the careers 
of the majority will be ruined if the defect is not corrected. 

Of the many forms of speech defects, stammering is the least understood 
generally and the most difficult of correction. The prevailing conception is that 
the difficulty is due to nervousness and that it will eventually be outgrown.” There 
is a small percentage of transitory stuttering that is outgrown under favorable 
conditions, but true stammering and stuttering are never outgrown. The most 
recent and best substantiated theory of the primary cause of stammering is that 
advanced by Dr. C. S. Bluemel, as a result of his studies of aphasia, that the true 
cause of stammering is transient auditory amnesia due to a disturbance in the 
auditory speech center. This disturbance may be brought about by many different 
causes, as illness, emotional shock, falls or other violent physical shock, or inher- 
itance of a weak auditory speech brain center. 

When a weak auditory verbal center is inherited, the young child with his 
speech habits yet unformed is in grave danger of acquiring the habit of stammer- 
ing by association with older children who have formed the habit of stammering. 
It is this phenomenon which gave rise to the theory formerly intensively held, that 
stammering was contagious. It is so only when a marked predisposition exists 
and can never be the true cause of stammering. The history of nearly two thou- 
sand cases: of stammering recorded by the writer in the past two years has shown 
that most of them were confirmed stammerers before the school age, and the 
majority of them never heard a stammering child previous to the formation of 
their speech habits. Cases are frequently found of well-developed stammering 
at an age of two and a half and three years, who have never associated with older 
children. But on account of the cases of children with an inherited predisposi- 
tion for a weak auditory center, who may be hastened into the stammering con- 
dition by hearing the struggles of another, stammering or stuttering children 
should never be permitted to recite in the school-room. 

While the disturbance first occurs in the auditory brain center, due to an 
amnesia for the exact sound of the first vowel of a word, the mental struggle is 
quickly conveyed to the kinzsthetic and motor centers, setting up a disturbance 
here also, and from these it is communicated to the peripheral speech mechanism. 
Repeated experiences of this nature soon result in the stammering habit. Chil- 
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dren of two and a half and three years of age have been permanently cured in 
two months merely by training the auditory speech center to function in the per- 
ception of speech, and the center properly and unconsciously functions in persons 
of normal speech.. But without this training of the brain centers no correction 
can ever be expected. Occasionally this correction occurs automatically and the 
habit is “outgrown,” but these cases are rare. 

In most cases, however, the age of self-consciousness arrives before the cor- 

rection of the evil and brings with it the complication of the emotional factor. 
Associations are built up of the difficult words and situations ; habits of substitu- 
tion are formed, with their resulting confusion of thought. Fear comes to hinder 
a natural adjustment, so that later, when the first cause, the transitory amnesia, 
has been removed, the havoc wrought by fear results in a wrong and unfortunate 
attitude of mind toward speech. The child loses all confidence in himself and 
seeks to avoid every condition which may show his peculiarities. The inevitable 
result is a gradual warping of the whole character. During the first years of 
school life he is subject to ridicule on the part of companions and avoids recita- 
tions, develops abnormal self-consciousness, and withdraws, so far as possible, 
from active school life. His school progress is retarded and the majority leave 
school during the grammar-grade period. Some few have sufficient courage to 
continue into the high school, but few indeed reach college. 
_ _. There is no place in the professions nor in most lines of business for the 
individual with defective speech, so that most of these unfortunates finally settle 
into obscure positions and trades that do not require personal contact with the 
general public. 

_ What is to be done? We must do more than tell him to go slowly and take 
his time or not to talk; associations are too strong. First, a reconstruction and 
development of conscious control of the outer speech mechanism must be gained 
before fear will depart and the individual have confidence in his ability to control 
his organs. To this end articulatory and breathing exercises must be practised. 
Obviously, a jumble of voice-training exercises will never correct the real diffi- 
culty ; but a few well-selected ones, with a fundamental principle underlying them, 
designed to bring under conscious control the mechanism of breath and voice, 
must be the starting point for all corrective work. These exercises must be de- 
signed especially to bring about a feeling of conscious control of the entire pe- 
ripheral speech mechanism, the abdominal muscles controlling the production of 
breath, the glottis, and especially the muscles of the jaw, lips, and tongue. This 
is the first step toward a feeling of self-confidence and security. 

These are followed by exercises combining the various parts of the speech 
mechanism—the breath, voice and mouth, and the central speech mechanism— 
viz., the auditory verbal, kinzesthetic verbal, and visual verbal brain centers. This 
corrective course is followed by aid in gaining voice, confidence, and a normal 
healthy attitude toward speech. 

Many things conspire to prevent the complete correction of all cases. First, 
there may be an inability to devote sufficient time to effect a cure; second, there 
may be a lack of earnestness, application, and sustained determination to maintain 
effort until complete correction is effected and the new physical and mental habits 
formed. 

The correction of defective articulation is developed in graduated steps of 
progression also. First, the auditory imagery is performed in the exact vowel 
sounds; secondly, the kinzsthetic imagery for the memory of the exact position 
of the muscular mechanism. Single consonant positions with vowels, consonant 
combinations with vowels, words and sentences containing the defective elements, 
and exercises designed to establish an automatic auditory and kinesthetic recall of 
perfect articulation are given as the general method of procedure. ; 

At the conclusion of the reading of Mrs. Gifford’s paper, Dr. Goldstein re- 


sumed the chair. ee 
Dr. Goldstein: Miss Marian C. Johnson’s paper on Legislative Measures will 
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be read by Miss Chapin. Miss Johnson is principal of the Day School for the , 
Deaf Children, in Minneapolis. 


LEGISLATIVE MEASURES 
BY MARIAN C. JOHNSON 


When I first began teaching the deaf, many years ago, I brought to my work 
a little knowledge, a whole lot of ignorance, an unbounded enthusiasm, and a 
number of Utopian dreams about the heavenly times I was going to have teaching 
darling little deaf children to talk and read the lips. I had visions-of parents 
falling over each other in their eagerness to get their children into school. I pic- 
tured the parents counting the days until their deaf babies were old enough to 
begin their education. How the parents would rejoice and how glad and happy 
every one would be! 

Then, too, I had dreams of helping the poor deaf adults who had been taught 
by the old-fashioned method of signs. (I had a beautiful disposition in those far- 
off days.) I was sure they would be glad to see my little ones learning to talk 
and would wish to learn themselves, so I pictured myself as an angel of mercy 
spreading light and gladness all around! 

_ It is needless to say that my lovely vision of joyous parents rushing their 
children into school, and the radiant adult deaf rejoicing over the banishment of 
the sign-language has never materialized. 

My first shock came when I found that the adult deaf who had been educated 
by the manual method not only did not wish to learn anything else, but were 
bitterly opposed to any school that taught the pure oral system. I received my 
second rude awakening when I discovered that many parents did not understand 
that an education was the only salvation for their deaf children and didn’t want 
to send them to school. It took some time to recover from this blow; but my 
naturally optimistic nature reasserted itself and I turned to the law, confidently 
expecting that all deaf children would at once be placed in school and kept there. 
But alas for my hopes; you all know how inadequate even the best of attendance 
school laws are. I then turned to the public and indignantly demanded better 
laws, only to be told by the cruel public that there was nothing wrong with the 
laws as they were, and this brought me to what is still our greatest need, enlight- 
enment of the hearing public, and this can be accomplished only by a publicity 
campaign. 

There are three powerful factors working against progressive methods of 
educating the deaf: 

First. The adult deaf. 

Second. Inefficient, badly enforced laws. 

Third. Ignorant parents and an ignorant public.’ 

The majority of the adult deaf are sincere in their opposition to the oral 
method, but this very sincerity makes their opposition all the more dangerous, 
and their efforts, combined with an uneducated public, is largely responsible for 
the continuance of the manual method. The adult deaf are well organized, and 
if we wish to do effective legislative work we have got to have good organization 
ourselves and work with a definite aim. ‘The wonderful work the Volta Bureau 
is doing shows what organization and system can accomplish. 

The adult deaf really wish to help in the education of young deaf children, 
but they are so prejudiced against the oral work that they often seriously injure 
schools. The day schools are especially likely to be harmed by their misdirected 
efforts. For instance, a day school has more children than one teacher can handle 
advantageously, and goes to the legislature for a larger appropriation per pupil ; 
the adult deaf at once oppose this, and seem to think that defeating the bill will 
close the school. Of course, it doesn’t; but it means that the needed teacher 1s 
not secured, and that the school will struggle on under the handicap of too many 
grades to a teacher because of this interference on the part of the adult deaf. 
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Another factor is the parent of the deaf child. Some parents realize the 

* necessity of an education for the deaf and will gladly make any sacrifice for it, 
but a great many do not and resist all attempts to get their children into school. 
The result is that many young deaf people reach maturity without an education. 

Only last year a deaf woman of 42 was brought to the State school in South 
Dakota. She had never been to school before. Her behavior was similar to that 
of a small child, and although she owned considerable property she was incapable 
of taking care of it. All teachers of the deaf know of many such cases, and we 
all know how many, many deaf children there are who are not found and placed 
in school until they are so old they can only stay a year or so. 

Ignorance on the part of the parents, lack of a definite system for locating 
deaf children, badly enforced school laws are to blame. 

Some States have compulsory laws requiring deaf children to attend school, 
but it is so easy to evade these laws, and boards of education are very lax. A 
deaf girl of twelve was reported to me as never having attended school, and I 
called at the home. The mother told me her daughter was too ill to attend school, 
and added that she meant to let her die in peace. She told me that the child had 
a goiter, a tumor, a rupture, heart trouble, bad fainting spells, stomach trouble, 
adenoids, and a lot of other ills. According to the mother, she was booked for 
the grave. After a great deal of persuasion, I succeeded in having the child ex- 
amined by a good specialist. He found that she did have adenoids, which he 
offered to remove without charging for his work. There was nothing else the 
matter and no reason why she couldn’t attend school. 

This verdict greatly offended the parents; they said the doctor took no inter- 
est in their child and refused to send her to school. When we sent the truant 
officer, they at once paid a doctor to sign a certificate, stating that the girl was not 
well enough to attend school. This occurred in Minnesota, where the compulsory 
school law for the deaf is claimed to be ideal, yet under this same ideal law noth- 
ing can be done to help that child. What do you think of a law that permits the 
word of one physician to ruin a child’s opportunity for an education? 

Vital questions that will influence an entire life should be settled by a medical 
board, composed of-a number of physicians and aurists. We should demand this 
of the legislature, and also demand a stricter enforcement of the laws. I do not 
know of any class of afflicted children who are so neglected as the deaf. How 
many deaf children go to school young enough and stay in school long enough? 
All authorities agree that the deaf child is from three to six years behind the 
hearing child when he enters school. Is there any law to compel that child to 
remain in school from three to six years longer than the hearing child? 

There are societies for the blind all over the country, and most of these 
societies have paid workers to look up blind children and instruct their mothers. 
The deaf need this just as much as the blind, but I have never heard of any State 
that had a law to compel physicians, aurists, nurses, and census-takers to report 
cases of deaf children. If we had such a law, there would not be such numbers 
of pitifully ignorant young deaf people. We need better laws before much real 
progress can be made, and to get these laws it will be necessary to educate the 
hearing public and work more in unison with educators of the hearing. 

The lamentable lack of knowledge concerning methods of educating the deaf 
among educators of the hearing is accountable for the poor work in some of the 
day schools. 

The remedy for all this is education. The Volta Bureau is spreading in- 
formation all over the country and we can all work with it. All legislative cam- 
paigns ought to have a great deal of publicity work preceding them. This 
publicity work can be carried on in various ways—clubs, schools, parents’ and 
teachers’ organizations, the press—all offer excellent means for spreading infor- 
mation, and the Volta Bureau is always willing to assist in any helpful work for 
the deaf. 
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Dr. Goldstein: The final paper, “The Work of the Volta Bureau,” prepared 
by its superintendent in expectation of being present, will be read by Mr. Morri- 
son in the absence of Mr. De Land. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
For THE INCREASE AND DiFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE RELATING TO THE DEAF 
BY FRED DE LAND 


Though its title explains the aim and purpose of the Volta Bureau, yet here 
are three of the many questions so often asked: “What is the purpose of the 
Volta Bureau?” “What does it do?” “Why is it called the Volta Bureau?” 

The Volta Bureau appears to be best known as a bureau of information on 
all matters relating to the deaf; also, as an important reference library originally 
planned as an aid in research work. It is classified among scientific-educational 
institutions, though it has no classes, no students, no instructors, no correspond- 
ence courses, and nothing to sell save a few books on speech and speech defects 
and allied subjects that are carried as a convenience to teachers, students, parents, 
and schools desiring text-books and literature. To correct erroneous impressions 
that appear to prevail, it may be added that in no sense is the Volta Bureau a 
charitable institution designed to serve as a labor bureau for the unemployed 
deaf, nor is it a government bureau. 


The Hope of its Founder 


It was founded and endowed in 1887 by Alexander Graham Bell “for the 
incréase and diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf.” It was the hope of 
the founder that other scientists, men of affairs, instructors of the deaf, parents 
of deaf children, and all who are in sympathy with any movement to determine 
the causes of deafness would be encouraged to make free use of its facilities and 
carry on researches of importance that might determine how best to eliminate or 
minimize the detrimental, disorganizing, destructive effects of deafness; and how 
to conserve and further develop the sense of hearing, even in the aged, and 
thereby pave the way for action that might prevent the formation of all causes of 
deafness. 

The Reference Library 


As one of the serviceable aids in these hoped-for important researches, the 
founder presented to the Volta Bureau as a nucleus for a reference library of 
literature relating to the deaf and to all phases of deafness an invaluable collec- 
tion of books, pamphlets, periodicals, and reports. This gift also included several 
unpublished manuscripts he had prepared and others that he had collected during 
the previous fifteen years, while carrying on his own extensive researches relating 
to the offspring of marriages of the deaf, the histories of families in which deaf- 
ness appeared in succeeding generations, and concerning the principal causes of 
deafness. Since then he has presented many volumes, including some very old 
works on the education of the deaf that are rarely obtainable. 

This reference library now contains a copy of every book, periodical, 
pamphlet, circular, or other literature relating in any way to the deaf or to the 
hard of hearing or to any phase of deafness that the Volta Bureau has been able 
to procure, whether published in English or in other languages. It is always in 
the market for books and other literature that it does not possess, and it welcomes 
gifts of old or current books or periodicals relating in any way to the deaf or to 
deafness. Many eminent workers in the interests of the deaf, notably Dr. Edwin 
Allen Fay, the late Dr. John C. Gordon, the late Job Williams, and others have 
found pleasure‘in contributing valuable records, reports, periodicals, and books to 
the library, because they appreciated the importance of having at least one collec- 
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tion of literature relating to the deaf as nearly complete as possible in a centrally 
located permanent library, where the collection would be properly maintained and 
added to and made available throughout the year to all who desired to use it. 
With this end in view, the Volta Bureau welcomes gifts of old school reports, old 
school periodicals, old school books, and other books relating to the deaf; and the 
older all are, the better. No matter how old pamphlets, periodicals, or books are, 
send them to the Volta Bureau by express at the Bureau’s expense. If what 
arrives is found to be merely a duplicate of what is on file, the Bureau can make 
good use of the gift by placing it in other libraries that desire to complete their 
files. A number of State and city libraries are now collecting literature relating 
to deafness, and the Volta Bureau has supplied several thousand copies of reports 
and periodicals not obtainable elsewhere. It is now preparing packages to be sent 
to schools that may reopen in the devastated districts of Belgium and France. 

This unique reference library also has excellent collections of works on pho- 
netics, the science of speech, elocution, the faults of speech, and on Visible Speech 
that were presented to it by the late Prof. A. Melville Bell. A number of the 
works were written by Professor Bell, who was an eminent authority on the 
underlying principles of correct speech and on approved methods of correcting 
defective or faulty speech, and who was also the inventor of the visible speech 
and line-writing forms of the Melville Bell symbols and the author of a number 
of text-books on both forms of symbols. Professor Bell not only gave his entire 
library to the Volta Bureau, but his entire stock of text-books, with the electro- 
typed plates, copyrights, etc., with full authority to republish from time to time 
any or all of his publications. 

This reference library is not a loan library, and under no circumstances are 
library books loaned. Some years ago it was the custom to loan books, but very 
few out-of-town borrowers kept their promises about returning books, and so 
many books were lost, some of which could not be replaced, that the convenience 
was discontinued. Nevertheless the library is available to every one who will 
visit it, or transcripts of important documents or articles will be made, if the cost 
of transcribing is paid. The hours for visitors are from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m., except 
on Saturdays, when the library closes at 12 o’clock, from June 15 to September 
15, and at 3 p. m. the rest of the year. Neither the Volta Bureau nor the library 
is open at night, nor on Sunday or on holidays, unless exceptional conditions arise 
and arrangements are previously made. In searching for certain data, Dr. 
Hudson-Makuen spent an entire Sunday in the library making necessary notes, 
because he could not spare the time on other days. On four other Sabbaths the 
library was opened for research work for out-of-town friends. 

It is gratifying to note that each year an increasing number of teachers visit 
this reference library during vacations, and that they come prepared to spend one 
or more days in reading and taking notes from books and periodicals not avail- 
able in their school or public libraries. One teacher was so pleased with the 
French and German works on speech-reading and speech and defects in speech 
that she placed an order for several, which the Volta Bureau was fortunate 
enough to secure in Paris. Another teacher makes a yearly visit to the Bureau 
and always selects copies of every new book relating in any way to the teaching 
of speech. 

The librarian is Mr. A. Kes, for many years superintendent of the oral school 
for the deaf at Dordrecht, Holland. As Mr. Kes has a command of the French 
and German languages as well as of Dutch and English, we hope that all foreign 
visitors to Washington who may in any way be interested in the deaf or the hard 
of hearing will visit and make use of the library. 


An Information Bureau 


Satisfactory service symbolizes the ideal of the founder of the Volta Bu- 
reau—a service that includes the prompt supplying of any information requested 
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in the interests of the deaf and the hard of hearing. This aim and purpose to be 
of service has been sent into every part of the civilized world through the cour- 
tesy of the daily papers, weekly and monthly periodicals, circulars, reprints, etc. 
And the foreign-language papers in this country and some of the foreign papers 
abroad have generously aided in telling their readers that information relative to 
deafness and defective speech are available at the Volta Bureau. Thus it has 
come about that to a far greater extent than ever before physicians, parents, hard- 
of-hearing adults, the deaf and others, as well as teachers of deaf children, teach- 
ers of backward children, teachers of children with defective speech, come to the 
Volta Bureau for information and advice, as well as to engage in research work 
or to read up on allied subjects. One mother of a deaf child, after passing por- 
tions of three days in the library, ordered copies of nine different books, although 
she had a better collection of text-books than most teachers of deaf children have. 

But the greater portion of the service rendered at the Volta Bureau is 
through correspondence carried on with parents of deaf children, or with hard- 
of-hearing adults, or with physicians who know of little children with defective 
speech or defective hearing, or with teachers desiring positions or special books 
or information. These letters come from foreign countries as well as from all 
parts of the United States, and many are the various subjects inquired about, as 
may be seen by the following notes on the requests received in one day’s mail: 

1. A mother desires a competent teacher to train and teach her four-year-old 
deaf boy, and also to give the parents whatever instruction may be found neces- 
sary to enable them to intelligently co-operate with the teacher in her efforts to 
aid their child to become an efficient user of speech, and to continue this co-oper- 
ative work after the child is attending a day school. 

Our reply includes a list of teachers desiring private pupils, with the sug- 
gestion that there should be a thorough understanding about salary, travel allow- 
ances, accommodations, hours of teaching, etc., before engaging a teacher. That 
if satisfactory replies are not received from the teachers whose names we send, 
the insertion of a “teacher wanted” advertisement in THe Vora Review will 
probably bring replies from a number of other teachers, especially if near the end 
of the school year. A copy of THE Vorra Review is always mailed with the 
suggestion that, as every number-contains suggestions helpful in the training and 
teaching of deaf children, it would be well to subscribe. Reprints of articles that 
have appeared in the magazine are sent, as well as a list of books that every 
mother of a deaf child should have. Where the parents can afford to do so, the 
suggestion is offered that much benefit would be derived were the mother to take 
the summer-training course provided at one or more schools for instructing 
mothers how to train and to aid in teaching speech-reading to deaf children and 
to intelligently understand how seriously deafness may affect a child’s life. 

2. The father of a little deaf girl desires information about day schools for 
deaf children. States that he desires to keep her at home, yet cannot afford to 
employ a private teacher. Has visited the State school for deaf children, and 
while favorably impressed with much that he was shown, was dismayed to per- 
ceive how little use was made of speech by the children when not in the class- 
rooms. Asks what action is necessary to have an oral day school established. 

Our reply includes a list of all day schools in this country, and reprints of 
articles showing the advantages that graded day schools offer over residential 
schools. We explain that it is not an easy task to induce the local school board to 
start a day school, for the members will hold that there are not enough deaf chil- 
dren in the city to justify the outlay required. Thus he should ascertain the 
names of all deaf children within the city and in the contiguous counties, and 
then thoroughly post himself on the stated advantages and disadvantages of day 
schools for deaf children, .in order to properly support his petition and to be pre- 
pared to counter the opposition that will surely develop. In other words, success 
may come only after he has devoted much time and much thought to the subject ; 
and if the school board declines to grant his request, he has the satisfaction of 
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possessing a far better knowledge of the handicap his child must carry through 
life than would otherwise be the case. We offer to send literature that will afford 
an understanding of the questions involved to all persons of influence in local 
educational circles if he will send names and addresses. We also advise that he 
search out and win the co-operation of all the parents of deaf or hard-of-hearing 
children in his section of the State, with a view to organizing a parents’ associa- 
tion. This means a further expenditure of time and effort, but if properly con- 
ducted it will be well worth while. 

3. Another father writes that he would like to move to a city having a good 
oral day school, where his deaf child “may be taught to use speech and not to use 
signs.” States that he can make a living in three lines of industry and wishes to 
select the right city to move to. 

Our reply includes a list of the oral day schools in the sections he mentions, 
with the name of the principal of and the number of pupils in each school. We 
send literature showing the advantages of day schools where parents co-operate 
with the teachers in making whatever instruction the child may receive as efficient 
as possible. We also suggest that a note written to the secretary of the local 
chamber of commerce or local publicity department in the cities mentioned may 
bring lists of industrial concerns engaged in the lines of work he prefers or is 
best fitted for, Then, through correspondence, he may be able to pave the way 
for immediate employment on arriving in the city selected for his future home. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that during the past ten years more 
than a hundred families have moved to or near cities having oral day schools for 
deaf children in which no use is made of finger-spelling or of the gestural sign- 
language. These parents preferred to have their handicapped children instructed 
in schools from which they could return home after school hours, the same as 
hearing children do, rather than to send them to State schools dominated by silent 
methods of communication, no matter how well managed the State institutions 
might otherwise be. While such changes in residence mean only an infinitesimal 
loss in population in any given city or State, yet, now that many cities are ear- 
nestly striving to increase the number of producers and consumers residing within 
their confines, and putting forth special efforts to secure skilled mechanics, it 
might be well for heads of State schools to call attention to this fact when asking 
for an appropriation for an oral department entirely separate from the main 
building and grounds for the instruction of deaf children whose parents desire 
that they be taught speech-reading and speech under proper speech conditions. 

4. A mother in the Far East writes that her baby has lost its hearing, follow- 
ing an attack of scarlet fever; that there are no teachers of deaf children in that 
country ; that she feels that it is imperative that the child’s education should start 
within three months, and would we send instructions that would enable her to 
begin the child’s training and such primary books as may be helpful. Incidentally 
she mentions that she has relatives in such and such cities in the United States, 
and asks if there are any good schools for deaf children located near the cities 
named. A money order is inclosed to cover cost of books sent. 

We send some literature and copies of THE Vora Review containing arti- 
cles on home training by Harriet U. Andrews, Eleanor C. Leonard, and others, 
and the following booklets: John D. Wright’s “What the Mother of a Deaf Child 
Should Know”; Arthur -Story’s “Speech-Reading and Speech for Deaf Chil- 
dren”; Louise Upham’s “Beginner’s Book,” and a “N. A. T. D. First Reader.” 
In our reply we state that one of the best schools in the United States is located 
in her former home city, give the name of the principal, and suggest entering into 
correspondence at once. (It may be added that the child is now in that school.) 

5. Just before the war a father in the oil section of Russia wrote a letter 
asking for whatever would help the parents to teach their boy four years of age, 
who had just lost his hearing, and inclosed a sum of money to pay for the books. 
We gave whatever help we could, and because of the parents’ persistent efforts 
to train that child in the right way he is now making excellent progress in a 
private school for deaf children—but not in Russia. 
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6. In another case, where deafness came as unexpectedly as it always does, 
the parents sent quite a sum, and insisted that whatever books and instructions 
were sent should be forwarded in duplicate by different mails, at their expense, 
to avoid possible delay due to the sinking of liners carrying mails. And the cor- 
respondence that followed that first order shows that no effort and no money 
will be spared in affording opportunities for that deaf boy to keep pace intellec- 
tually with his hearing brother. Very few fathers have shown such persistence 
in gaining as thorough a knowledge as possible of all the component factors that 
enter into the successful training of deaf children. 

Quite often questions concerning special difficulties encountered by mothers 
in teaching speech-reading to little deaf children come in the mail. Unless we 
can give specific instructions or supply the literature or text-book that will show 
how to accomplish the desired result, we refer the request to some exceptionally 
good teacher of deaf children for reply. And for assistance along thése lines, 
freely rendered, the Volta Bureau as well as the parents are deeply indebted to 
Miss Laura L. Arbaugh, Miss Anna C. Reinhardt, Mr. John Dutton Wright, 
Miss Ethel Hilliard, Miss Eleanor Worcester, Mrs. Sidney M. Moore, Miss 
Marcia Heath, and others. 

7. The heads of schools desiring teachers to replace those who unexpectedly 
resign because of illness or by reason of family troubles or to become brides, 
telegraph or telephone or write to the Volta Bureau for the names of available 
teachers. To each we send the names of teachers who are seeking positions and 
are listed in the Teachers’ Agency, maintained by the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. However, we always advise that, 
if time permits, a three-line advertisement in the Teachers Wanted column of 
THE Voira REVIEW may bring the names of a greater number to select from, 
and quite likely give results worth many times the small cost of the advertisement. 

8. Teachers desiring immediate positions either in State or day schools or in 
private schools or with families having deaf children, and teachers desiring to 
enter a different school at the opening of the next term, request enrollment on the 
list of applicants for positions in the Teachers’ Agency. This we do free of 
charge, provided the teacher is a member of the American Association. If she 
is not a member, we suggest that she join at once, as the total cost of a year’s 
membership is only $2—a sum less than one-fifth the rate charged by the usual 
teachers’ agency—and this sum also pays for THe Voira Review for twelve 
months and for whatever service the Teachers’ Agency may render. 

9. Many teachers also use the “Positions Wanted” column in Ture Vorra 
Review when seeking positions, as the cost is only $1 for three insertions of a 
three-line advertisement. Some teachers who have not fully decided to change, 
yet are ready to consider any offer that may present better advantages, often use 
this column in the hope of learning of a more desirable opening. Quite often 
teachers when advertising prefer to use a box number and to have replies sent in 
care of the Volta Bureau and forwarded to them. But our experience shows that 
where box numbers are used by teachers, the results are sometimes less satis- 
factory than where advertisements contain the name and address of the teacher. 
On the other hand, where schools have used box numbers we have continued 
forwarding replies during many weeks. 

10. Each year a number of teachers ask the Volta Bureau to help them 
secure positions in foreign schools for deaf children, more particularly in the 
West Indies and in South America. Canadian schools are considered American 
schools. In replying, we usually state that the requirements in foreign schools 
often preclude the possibility of the average American teacher meeting them. 
Especially is this true in South American schools, where a good efficiency in the 
use of the Spanish and the Portuguese languages is usually necessary, while in 
some sections an ability to readily read and to understand spoken Spanish, French, 
and German is also required. As a rule, the newer type of teacher is preferred 
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postgraduate courses in phonetics, in voice training, in the correction of defective 
speech, etc., are given, and who is ambitious to be a leader in her chosen profes- 
sion. Again, teachers of the Catholic faith are often desired in preference to 
Protestants. Occasionally an exceptional opportunity opens in a foreign country, 
but on the whole teachers of deaf children will find better living conditions and 
better employment at more reasonable wages at home than abroad. Before the 
war we were instrumental in securing private positions with two families going 
abroad for teachers with a good command of the French language. 

11. Every week a letter comes from some woman who desires to prepare an 
essay on “defective children,” to be read at “the next meeting” of a local club, and 
requests immediate replies to her many questions about “the deaf and dumb.” 

We reply that under no circumstances should normal children who have lost 
their hearing be classed as defectives any more than a boy or girl who has lost a 
leg or an arm. Wherever proper educational opportunities are afforded under 
proper conditions, the deaf child can keep pace with the average hearing child 
and show the same mental efficiency and intellectual growth. We also state that 
deaf children should not be classed as “dumb” or “mute,” notwithstanding that 
many periodicals do apply these terms indiscriminately. Deaf children may be 
speechless for the lack of the necessary training of their vocal organs and of the 
constant practise in speech that comes to hearing children through unconscious 
repetition of words and sentences. But deaf children have capable speech organs 
that only need to be properly and repeatedly used to become efficient. Thus in no 
sense are they “dumb.” Of course, we also send literature to these women that 
should prove helpful. 

12. Every day requests come from hard-of-hearing adults for literature on 
the subject of lip-reading, for the name of the nearest teacher of lip-reading, and 
for the title and price of a book the study of which will enable them to train 
themselves at home. 

To each we send helpful literature, a list of books on lip-reading, and a copy 
of Tur Voita Review. In our reply we invite a subscription for the magazine, 
as we know that every number will contain much that will prove helpful. We 
send the names of the nearest trained teachers of lip-reading and mark their ad- 
vertisements in the copy of THe Vota Review we send. We urge the immediate 
study of lip-reading in order to use as much as possible of the remnant of hearing 
that remains. We also urge opening correspondence with a teacher of lip-read- 
ing, as it may prove beneficial in showing how efficiency in lip-reading often 
transforms a depressed, discouraged person into one holding very hopeful views 
of life and its pleasures. But we never recommend “correspondence courses.” 

13. Many adults apply to the Volta Bureau for relief from what they call 
“catarrhal deafness,’ and which they believe can be cured by the use of some 
medicant. They also ask if certain advertised artificial ear-drums have any merit 
or are fakes. 

In replying we send a couple of reprints on the subject and suggest consulting 
an ear specialist if the family physician gives no hope of permanent relief. We 
state that we do not give medical advice or sell or even recommend any medicines 
or any instruments for the “cure” of deafness. But we do suggest the study of 
lip-reading, and we send literature that encourages consultation with the nearest 
trained teacher, whose name we usually send. We also send a little book showing 
serviceable instruments, and some that are in no sense serviceable, as aids to 
hearing. 

14. Parents having children with defective speech, or backward in the use 
of speech, or suffering from a cleft palate, etc., ask what is best to be done to 
better the speech. 

In replying, we send what literature we may have bearing on the special case 
and then ask for full details. When these come, we usually refer them to an 
expert on the subject and ask for a detailed reply that will prove helpful to parent 
and child. Some of these replies we publish in the magazine, omitting, of course, 
the name of the parent, but including the name of the expert. The late Dr. 
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Hudson-Makuen, an eminent specialist on diseases and defects of speech, was 
always generous in giving the advice we sought; Mr. John Dutton Wright has 
never failed to give information concerning certain defects in speech, while Miss 
Alice C. Hinckley has given of her best in cases of backward children. 

If time permitted, it would be a pleasure to continue to tell the delegates 
present at this important meeting the many other ways in which the Volta Bureau 
is prepared to render, and is freely rendering, exceptional service along the broad 
lines laid down by its founder, whose vision of its possibilities for good was far- 
reaching. But this brief presentation may indicate how earnestly it is striving to 
meet the expectations of the generous benefactor whose constant unselfish labors 
to promote the welfare of little children, handicapped by deafness or by defective 
speech, are known the world over. The world honors him for his invention of 
the speaking telephone and his many other scientific contributions of practical 
value in every-day work. Yet, in the writer’s mind, the world should honor him 
most for the fact that when he had solved the problem of the transmission of 
speech over long distances (and had made his solution so perfect in every detail 
that his method still underlies all speech transmission in all parts of the world, 
though the brightest minds have earnestly striven for more than forty years to 
find a better way to transmit speech), he wrote to his mother: “Now we shall 
have money enough to teach speech to little deaf children.” 

A general discussion of all the papers read at this morning session followed. 

Miss Bell: I want to tell a story. A child of deaf parents, who can neither 
speak nor read lips, came to school at seven. At the end of six months she could 
read. One day she came in, pointed to a picture of Mr. Wright, and wanted to 
know how to say Mr. Wright. Another interesting case was little Minnie. The 
latter part of her first year in school she came in one morning and tried to say 
something to me. I tried to get at what she wanted, but could not. Finally she 
got down on her knees, and after a while I found out that another child had tried 
to teach her a prayer. The Michigan school had been using signs; why didn’t 
little Minnie ask a child to teach her to say prayers in signs? She came to me 
and wanted me to teach her a prayer. 

Another case: A child, with deaf parents, was in school a year before she 
had any speech; she went through her second year in school, and at the end of 
the year I put her back to learn speech because she had a little hearing. She is 
now a little chatterbox. At the end of the first year she had no speech; at the 
end of the second year she had a little; now she never talks to any hearing person 
in signs. She is eleven now and has had three years of real oral work. 

Another case: A child was ill, and her nurse came to me and took me to task 
for making this child speak, because when feverish she was always counting. I 
don’t believe that would signify that she was anything but happy in her speech. 

Be sure the children have good elements for speech. One child had very 
good elements for speech, and at first she was able to say a few words, but could 
not make an ordinary person understand. At the end of the year she was on the 
program of our exhibition and her family were all there to hear her.- They com- 
plimented us afterward on the wonderful improvement. I said it was entirely 
due to the fact that I made her use her elements, and thus gotten speech that her 
mother and father could not get. 

To register the association of touch and sight. A child came to school with 
a bit of hearing. I could carry on an ordinary conversation with him through 
his ears. One day I tried the piano. I put him on the floor about twenty feet 
from the piano and he could distinguish sounds. Then I put cotton in his ears 
and: put him at ten feet, and he could get the chords just as well as without the 
cotton, which proves he could feel as well as hear the vibrations. 

Miss Avondina: Care should be taken in having a child repeat things cor- 
rectly that you give him through hearing. If you are developing pupils for 
speech, see that they get correct speech. Don’t let them get wrong sounds. I 
know a child whose hearing had been developed in that way; he had been allowed 
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to say words wrong. Through lip-reading he could give the words absolutely 
correct, but the moment I gave it to his hearing he gave the incorrect form of 
speech. One child who had had this training could not be helped; it was fixed. 

Miss Johnson: I want to say a word about breathing. Miss Hilliard gives 
us to understand that we had better let breathing alone. All well and good, if 
we mean so-called breathing systems which have been given to us. We hearing 
people say, Have you studied chest breathing, etc. But there is no such thing as 
that. We know when we breathe we work all the cavities; we should work for 
the filling of the cavities. Now I believe in a systematic course of breathing 
which will cause a child to fill all its cavities, which can be given by a series of 
physical exercises and which the child does not realize is intended for the devel- 
opment of its breathing. I don’t believe in bringing about anything which will 
make the child realize where its breathing is, because that is not true to nature. 
But there is such a thing as breathing exercises. You can live a lung time without 
a foot, but you cannot live or utter a word without breath. Then this would be a 
good thing for some of us to concentrate on along that line; we must go to the 
source of things. So there is something to be said on the breathing exercises. 

For instance, your position affects your breathing. We are a nation of 
selfish habits because we have selfish breathing, and particularly will you find this 
among the deaf. As I said, I am teaching children no one else wants to handle, 
and you know that is not an easy position. I don’t say anything to them about 
breathing or anything else; I simply try to stimulate life by breathing and then 
take up other things. You can have a child stand on its heels and suppress its 
breathing, and have it take breathing exercises which will in themselves raise the 
tones. There are other exercises which should be given. 

I hope some day, through the instrumentality of the most wonderful teacher 
in his work, William L. Tomlins, of Chicago, of whom you have probably heard, 
who has dedicated his life to that subject, that we will have a vast improvement 
along these lines. He will have you take a breath which will make you express 
yourself according to your feeling. He will make you take a breath that will 
make any one seeing it know that you are thinking. Six hundred children sang 
a song which enthused the audience with patriotism, but back of this was the 
breath. For instance, suppose you sing “My Country, "Tis of Thee.” I will give 
you an illustration. You sing this. I raise and lower my hands. Give me your 
attention ; we are going to sing “My Country, "Tis of Thee.” (She raises hands 
in a waving motion and an enthusiastic way; hands and arms come from just 
under the arms and are raised in a waving forward motion to above the face.) 
When I had all the children raised to the pitch of patriotism, I had them take a 
breath like this (illustrates). The breath expresses just as much patriotism as 
anything you can say. Then when I wanted them to give a yell they gave it, and 
I didn’t have to ask them to give it louder. 

Miss Hilliard: This is interesting to me. I am doubly thankful to Miss 
Johnson, who seems to have misunderstood me as others of you possibly did. If 
I had her eloquence I might have made myself more clear. I didn’t say eliminate 
breathing. I simply spoke of breath control. Of course, we must have breathing 
exercises. I agree with Miss Johnson. I went with a friend to a photographer 
and he told her to stand near the wall, an unbroken tan-colored wall. She struck 
a pose and he said, “Get closer; raise your chin; look at the camera.” I never 
saw anything look less like a prospect for a photograph. He said, “A little more 
sweetness, please.” I went myself to be photographed, and he asked me what I 
wanted it for. I said I wanted it for a friend. He wanted me to make my face 
look more interesting, and began to talk to me about other things, until he got me 
interested in the conversation. In a few minutes he said, “That’s all.” I had 
done what he wanted me to and my picture was myself. If you tell a child to 
breathe you will make it artificial before you have come to teaching him breath 
control. The fact that you have taught him to breathe is a wonderful thing, but 
I say make breath control an informal thing. 
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Dr. Goldstein: I don’t like that expression “unconscious breath control”— 
automatic breath control. 

Miss Reinhardt: I have been very fortunate in being so close to Dr. Bell in 
Washington ; I have seen a good deal of him. He gave some lectures at the Volta 
Bureau for the Montessori teachers, and this subject came up: I asked him if he 
believed in systematic breathing exercises for children, and he said: “Not at all; 
most children breathe as the Lord wants them to breathe.” I think Miss Johnson 
and Miss Hilliard are both right. But one of the things Dr. Bell impresses is 
correct standing position. Dr. Bell told how he himself was almost dead, and his 
father took him in hand and taught him to stand and breathe, etc., and his health 
improved. 

Miss Johnson: I want to emphasize Miss Reinhardt’s proper posture. A 
child not sitting or standing properly cannot speak properly. 

Miss Rackham: I was just thinking the three most important things I got 
hold of in my college training were: Sit tall; stand tall; walk tall. I never forgot 
those three things ; they got into my brain, and’I think most of the time if children 
were taught to do these things, unless physically tired, they would habitually hold 
the breathing apparatus in the right condition. I heard of a prominent physician 
who in his early years was given up as a hopeless consumptive. He thought he 
would try breathing exercises as a last resort, and he found that all of his organs 
were held too low, and that if he stood correctly, erectly, the organs went into 
correct position; but with the head and chest down he naturally depressed the 
whole organism. 

In nine out of ten cases the chest of the child is down. Say to them: “Look 
your teacher in the face.” In order to do this, they must raise their faces and 
bodies. In a week’s time I have gotten results from children in this way. No 
matter what you are, hold yourself up before the world; make life worth living 
by holding your chest up. And that does come through exercises given for 
breathing. 

When I first went to college, fifteen years ago, my chest was down; they got 
after me and I thought I stood all right, but every one of the teachers got after 
me to hold my chest up. I think today I do so, and I make this a vital point with 
my pupils. You must hold your chest up to breathe right; of course, there are 
other things that should be emphasized—the diaphragm control. The lungs are 
the most important, but the diaphragm must be strengthened. Therefore the 
breathing exercises are absolutely essential, and in the work I have had the 
pleasure of doing for the past seven years, in the correction of speech defects, I 
have found if I got the children to be conscious of increasing their bodies around 
the diaphragm I got expansion in other ways. I have let them use the tape- 
measure and see for themselves, and inside of a month I had gotten good expres- 
sion. I don’t know that when I am talking or reading I am conscious of breath- 
ing, but do it unconsciously; but I am conscious in taking exercises that I am 
expanding all of the breathing apparatus. 

Miss Stewart: I was thinking of the psychological side of breathing tall and 
sitting tall and standing tall. At the end of a period the children are tired. I 
give them a few breathing exercises and they sit down to work again. Very 
often myself I am conscious of being tired and unconsciously straighten up, and 
the whole class will follow my action without my knowing it. Position makes a 
great difference. 

Dr. Goldstein: That is physiological rather than psychological. It is the 
desire of the lungs to reoxygenate. 

Miss Johnson: If, in considering your program for next year, you care to 
have him, I will try to have Dr. Tomlins speak to this meeting, if it is possible 
for him to do so. One reason w hy I have come to this Convention is because you 
call yourselves “progressive. In Chicago we consider Professor Tomlins as 
having the last word on this subject. 

I want to ask Miss Hilliard when she begins writing. We are doing every- 
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thing we can to stimulate the mind processes and are using all the avenues of 
approach we have so far, and surely writing is one. Dr. B——, of Chicago, 
wanted me to make that experiment, while the child is learning a word to write 
it, and have him write it. That child may be an eye-minded child, and it seems 
to me writing has a wonderful place. 

Miss Hilliard: I think it is quite true that a great many people are more 
eye-minded than ear-minded. But carry it out more logically, and ask yourself 
how many children you have seen who have been taught to communicate among 
hearing children, whether eye-minded or ear-minded ; two or three year children. 
Of course, older children, when they have speech, it is different. When you get 
the child under regular school instruction, you have got to begin writing earlier 
than hearing children. At six a hearing child is already conversant with lan- 
guage. We must not force writing on children before their proportion of spoken 
words is sufficiently great for them to be ready for writing. They should learn 
speech just as hearing children learn it. We must consider having exercises, too, 
from the very first day. Children must learn to use their hands. Madam Mon- 
tessori lets children spring into writing; they are never told to write. The sense 
of touch is cultivated before they ever have chalk in their hands. They will never 
use chalk incorrectly if not taught to write too early. As to exactly when you 
should begin writing, I don’t think it is possible for any one to say. Some write 
before others. The proposition of teaching children to read writing—Miss Avon- 
dino uses it very early; she writes herself and asks them to read; they don’t 
write it. Later they write it voluntarily, using their eye-mindedness in order to 
cultivate their memories. I don’t believe in teaching them writing early, because 
they are eye-minded and I don’t think written forms should be forced on them. 
There is such a thing as combining their eye-mindedness and lessening their de- 
pendence on eye-mindedness, which would interfere if cultivated to the detriment 
of other faculties. 

Dr. Goldstein: I should like to add that the keynote of Miss Hilliard’s paper, 
to me, which she expresses by the word “naturalness,” is more applicable to 
speech as the result of training the deaf child than anything else; that is the milk 
in the cocoanut and is the one fixed goal for the oralist. You can work with 
residual hearing, as I have tried to do many years, and Mr. Wright has done; 
you can work out your arithmetic problems in any way, using Mr. Booth’s plan, 
etc.; you can have this development the highest possible, but if you get poor 
speech you are not serving the best purposes of oralism. 

I have seen good language, good arithmetic, and I have seen children that 
had so much hearing they might be called hard-of-hearing children, but who had 
such poor speech that their language was unintelligible to the untrained ear. With 
me personally it is speech at any price. Just as this world must have democracy 
at any price. The manualist tells you he cannot understand most of the language 
taught in oral schools. Unless you can teach the child good speech, give him pad 
and pencil. If you are going to get oral results, get them, but make the fixed 
point—good, serviceable, fluent speech, intelligible to the uninitiated ear. 

And now a word in behalf of the committee who will prepare the program 
for the meeting next year. People in different parts of the world are constructed 
of the same gray matter. Mr. Wright suggests something far-reaching for deaf 
children. Miss Johnson writes from Minneapolis, without knowing about Mr. 
Wright’s suggestion, and partly covers the same ground. My suggestion to you 
is to jot down your new ideas between now and the next Convention and bring 
them here for the benefit of your coworkers. It is often difficult to find out what 
will be most helpful to our members or who has a new idea to present. 

Miss Hilliard: Suggestions will also be welcome by letter at any time on 
any subject you want information on or on any subject you would like to have 
discussed. 

Dr. Goldstein: The Secretary’s office should be a sort of question box, and 
members can write and ask any questions, make suggestions for the program for 
next year, and I hope you will consider that your privilege. 
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Miss Hilliard: I wanted to read the list of names of people who have sent in 
letters showing they are interested in this Society, but could not come. But lack 
of time prevents. - Most of them have taken membership in the organization. 

Dr. Goldstein: By our construction of Article II, you will realize that we 
are not exclusively an organization of teachers; that we include consideration of 
the work of corrective speech and also the matter of adult lip-reading. You can 
see from the proceedings of this Convention how closely these subjects are allied. 
We have talked about breathing, lip-reading, etc., so much in this Convention, 
which shows that each phase is helpful and necessary to the other phase. In the 
future meetings of this organization you will probably find that our program will 
be varied to such an extent that the structure will not be a single column but a 
buttress of considerable strength. 

We are going to try to include Miss Roeder’s music demonstration between 
the close of the luncheon and the time the automobiles leave the building, if you 
don’t Fletcherize. all afternoon. If there is no objection, Miss Roeder’s demon- 
stration will be included in the scientific department of our Society’s program. 

Mrs. Pattison: I would like to suggest that many teachers of lip-reading to 
the adult hard of hearing the adult deaf be invited to the Conventions. I think 
more teachers of the adult deaf should know what this work is; it would help. I 
have found it of great help to me. 

Adjournment at 1 for luncheon at the Central Institute, given to the organi- 
zation by Dr. and Mrs. Max A. Goldstein. 


Finat SESSION, WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Music demonstration by Miss Augusta Roeder, at 2.30 p. m., on Steps to be 
taken in Music Work. 

Miss Hilliard: We are trying to make these children sing, and, as the Doctor 
showed you yesterday, they do run the scale. 

" There are three children for demonstration purposes—Elizabeth, Molly, and 
rieda. 

Miss Hilliard: The first thing is sense training, dividing the piano into three, 
registering the lowest, highest, and middle notes. 

Miss Roeder plays on the piano, first playing the scale, and the children 
follow, putting their finger tips to the side of the piano. Molly does not get it so 
well, and explains of her own accord that she has not had it for a long time. 
Elizabeth takes a long breath and holds “ah,” putting her hands on the piano and 
holding the note while Miss Roeder plays it; then all three children take it. She 
then takes “oo,” “ah,” and “ah,” “oo,” “ee,” and then gets the notes. When Eliza- 
beth does not understand what is wanted, she says so and asks questions like any 
hearing child. They then sing “baa” five times; then “faa” five times. Miss R— 
plays the chords, with two running notes between, and they get the accent just 
as she plays it. She holds up a card marked “America” and they read it; then 
“Germany,” and then asks if they live in Germany. The reply is an emphatic, 
disdainful “No; the Kaiser lives there.” She asks some one present to give a 
word for the children to read. Some one gives “adamantine,” and Elizabeth 
reads it correctly. The children are then asked to close their eyes, and Miss R— 
plays “My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” They recognize and sing it. 

Then Frieda sings it without the music. 

Elizabeth runs scale perfectly to the music. Dr. Goldstein explains that she 
could not hear at all three years ago. Miss R— plays I, 2, 3, 4 on the piano, and 
they count; she then changes to 1, 2, 3, and they make the change immediately 
from touch. Molly and Elizabeth then sing: 


Master, Master, have you any wool? 
Yes, sir; yes, sir; three bags full, etc. 


The Convention: closed at 3 p. m., and the members enjoyed an automobile 
ride around the city. 
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THE DIARY OF A DEAF CHILD'S MOTHER 


A Prize Essay 
BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


(Concluded from February) 


NOVEMBER II. 


ACK has become quite expert with a 

pair of scissors now, and is able to cut 
along a ruled line. I bought some squares 
of colored kindergarten paper and ruled 
it into strips four inches long and half 
an inch wide and taught Jack to make 
paper chains. These delighted him, and 
he has decorated the play-room with 
many-colored chains. ‘The first one he 
made with a single color; then I showed 
him how to alternate blue and yellow, 
and now he can run three colors together 
without making a mistake—red, green, 
and yellow, or red, white, and blue. 

The touch training is fascinating. His 
little fingers have become so sensitive and 
obedient that he can distinguish, when 
blindfolded, between different grains: 
rice, corn, oats, wheat, and feterita; and 
between meals and cereals: oat-meal, 
corn meal, flaked hominy, and various 
kinds of dry, prepared breakfast foods. 
I place a number of cups of these before 
him, two cups of each grain, and he feels 
them all and arranges the pairs together 
when blindfolded; or sometimes I let 
him feel one, and then, with his eyes open, 
tell me which one of a group he felt. 

He can tell the difference between va- 
rious kinds of cloth: cotton, wool, silk, 
corduroy, velvet. Two sets cf these I 
pasted flat on cards, and he learned to 
identify them by merely running his fin- 
gers over them and arranging them in 
pairs. One set I fastened in an em- 
broidery frame. When I use this one I 
blindfold him, let him feel a piece of 
cloth, then take the blindfold off and 
have him identify the one that he felt. 
He almost always has to close his eyes 
and feel the cloth before he can be sure 
that he has the right one. His touch has 
been educated until, in this case, it is 
more accurate than his vision. 

The indispensable preliminary to these 
exercises is clean hands, for the finger- 


tips are not sensitive when they are 
soiled. 

I noticed that Jack enjoyed feeling the 
corduroy strip and would run his fingers 
over it with evident pleasure, while he 
seemed to dislike the rough wool. “That 
gave me an idea. I made some cards 
with one, two, and three narrow strips 
of velvet pasted on them. I let him feel 
one of them blindfolded and then tell me, 
by sight, which one he had felt. He dis- 
tinguished easily between them, and so 
I added cards with four and five strips, 
and in that way he is learning to dis- 
tinguish numbers by touch. 

This touch training will be of great ben- 
efit to him when he begins to learn to talk 
and must distinguish between one vibra- 
tion of the vocal chords and another by 
placing his hand on his teacher’s throat. 

I made a wooden frame like the Mon- 
tessori frames, about 10 by 15 inches, and 
fastened across it tightly stretched thread, 
string, and cord of different thicknesses. 
I showed Jack how to run his thumb and 
forefinger gently over one of these cords to 
feel the thickness ; then I blindfolded him 
and allowed him to feel them all until he 
identified the one he had felt the first 
time. He is still practising on this frame, 
which, I am sure, is a good preliminary 
to exercises in “feeling’’ musical notes 
and the high and low tones of the voice. 


MARCH 21. 


It is a year and half since I made that 
memorable visit to the school for the 
deaf in New York. I wasn’t willing to 
admit then that Jack was deaf. I had 
not learned how to talk to him nor how 
to treat his infirmity. He was still grop- 
ing in the dark, and we had almost no 
means of communicating with him. Rob- 
ert and I were helpless in the face of 
our child’s misfortune. 

Jack is three and a half now, and while 
he is not a prodigy by any means, he is 
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gaining each month in poise, understand- 
ing, self-control, lip-reading ability, and 
physical strength and beauty. The things 
I have done for him have been so slight, 
so often ill-considered ; my way has been 
so fumbling and so faltering, that I am 
surprised, myself, at what I have accom- 
plished. The constant repetition of very 
many little things has worked wonders. 
I name over each branch of the work in 
which I have tried to help him and I can 
see progress in every one. 

In lip-reading, a year and a half ago, 
both Jack and I were helpless. I scarcely 
knew what it was; I had never dreamed 
of trying to show Jack how to under- 
stand what I said. Now he understands 
the names of all the common things 
about the house; he will obey many little 
commands ; he can lip-read all the colors, 
and also the numbers from one to 
eight; he understands such words as 
“high” and “low,” “up” and “down,” 
“sweet” and “sour,” “warm” and “cold,” 
“large” and “small,” “fast” and “slow.” 
He has learned to watch the face of a 
person who is talking, and when he be- 
gins to acquire language through speech 
and reading, his lip-reading ability will 
increase with great bounds. I think 
that is the most important thing I have 
taught him. In Mr. Story’s book, 
“Speech-Reading and Speech for the 
Deaf,” speech- reading comes before 
speech, and I am sure that is the natural 
process. Speech-reading gives a child 
language, and language must come before 
there is any inclination to form spoken 
words. 

In the touch-training, I have gone 
ahead blindly. It was a new thing to me, 
I scarcely understood the principle of it, 
and I did not at all know how to begin. 
We have gone a long way since the morn- 
ing I first let him “feel” the rubber doll 
and the train of cars. Yesterday I gave 
him cards on which I had glued half-inch 
squares of corduroy, from one to eight 
squares on a card. I let him run his fin- 
gers over each of these cards and then 
find it again, by touch alone, from among 
a number of others. He did this over 
and over without a mistake and with an 
interest and satisfaction that seemed to 
come in some mysterious way from the 
pleasure of using his finger tips. 

The sight training has made Jack very 
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quick to see and notice differences. The 
sets of picture cards have been of invalu- 
able aid to me, and he always enjoys the 
games we play with them. Where at 
first I used only a few cards with very 
dissimilar pictures, now we have elabo- 
rate sets with pictures that are much 
alike: shells of different kinds, fishes of 
different species, flowers, trees, horses. 

Robert has been putting Jack through 
a systematic course of gymnastics, and 
Jack is already learning to use a turning 
pole and a small trapeze. 

Jack’s hearing is improving slowly, but 
steadily. Not that it is anything to speak 
of, even now, but regular exercise has 
helped, I am sure. He can hear and 
understand several words when they are 
spoken loudly through the paste-board 
roll: “apple,” “papa,” “mother,” “baby,” 
“up,” and he says “up” and “apple” quite 
plainly. He uses his voice naturally and 
with very little effort, and moves his 
tongue easily. I didn’t even think of 
tongue movements a year and a half ago! 

Oh, he has gained! It has been worth 
while and it will be worth while to go on. 
I have much to learn. A _ professional 
teacher would probably have understood 
his needs better and would have known 
better how to supply them; but I have 
learned much in the course of teaching 
Jack and I look forward to next year’s 
work with confidence. 

I have not yet decided what to do about 
next year. Jack will be four in October, 
and I planned to get a teacher for him 
or send him to school when he was four ; 
but I can’t bear to give him up. It’s not 
right to send him away from me during 
all the years of his childhood. It can’t 
be right. Yet that is what all mothers 
say, and those who keep their children 
too long at home are unmindful of their 
children’s good. So they say, the wise 
teachers who know. 

Oh, what is best? 

I won’t worry about it. I long ago 
gave over worrying about what was to 
become of Jack. The way will open out 
when the time comes. 


May 6. 

I had a caller today, a Mrs. Benton, 
who has a little deaf girl five years old. 
She had heard of Jack, and of how I was 
teaching him, and she actually brought 
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her child to me and begged me to take 
her as a pupil! It was the crowning as- 
tonishment of my life. That anybody 
should think I knew enough to teach, 
really teach, not just play about from 
one thing to another, as I have done with 
Jack—I was overcome. 

Mrs. Benton was wonder-struck at the 
way Jack reads my lips and obeys com- 
mands. Her little girl cannot understand 
anything that is said to her. I showed 
the mother Jack’s playroom and his pic- 
ture games, the Montessori frames, and 
all my other little devices, and she sat 
down and implored me, with tears in her 
eyes, to teach her child. And when I re- 
fused, she wanted me to show her, the 
mother, how to do it! She told me of a 
friend of hers who has two deaf chil- 
dren—one a boy of twelve, in the State 
school for the deaf, and another boy, 
who is four. Mrs. Benton wishes to 
bring this woman to see Jack. Her praise 
and admiration are overwhelming, be- 
cause when a mother will admit that 
some other child is better trained than 
her child, she must be very deeply im- 
pressed. 

When I told Robert about her, he said 
that all of us parents of deaf children 
should get together and talk over our 
problems and experiences, and then he 
suggested that we send and hire a private 
teacher to come next fall and take our 
three children, each of us paying one- 
third of her salary. I am delighted at 
the suggestion. ‘It will enable me to keep 
Jack at home with me and still have him 
properly taught, and besides it will give 
him the constant incentive and stimulus 
of association with other children. 

Things do open out! 


May 10. 


I had a second shock today. Mrs. 
Benton, who seems to have awakened 
quite suddenly to her responsibilities as 
the mother of a deaf child, called me up 
over the phone, and asked me to go with 
her and two other mothers before the 
Board of Education and plead with them 
for the establishment of a school for the 
deaf here in town. She said her husband 
has visited: the superintendent of schools, 
and that the latter is open to conviction 
in the matter. She wants me to take 
Jack and show what he can do! She 
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was so insistent over the phone that I 
consented before I knew what I was say- 
ing; but imagine my making a speech, 
and with my son as the Horrible Ex- 
ample! 


May 16. 


I did it. I faced six non-committal, 
you'll - have - to - show-me business men 
across a table, and I talked. I told them 
what it meant to have a deaf child. I 
told them what it meant to a child to be 
deaf. I explained to them why a deaf 
child could not talk without being spe- 
cially trained, and I described the future 
that the untrained deaf child has to meet. 
I told them why the oral method is ten 
thousand times better than the “com- 
bined” method that is used in our State 
school. I told them how it hurt a mother 
to have to send her child away from her 
for nine years of his life, and then have 
him come back to her unable to speak or 
understand her speech. I described to 
them the day schools for the deaf that 
are being started in many of our largest 
cities. And then I called Jack to me 
from across the room. All the time he 
had been sitting quietly on Robert’s knee 
watching me. I said to him, with no 
hint of my inward trembling, “Come, 
Jack.” He slipped down from Robert’s 
lap and trotted across to me. 

He is always obedient and un-self- 
conscious; but would he remember his 
lessons here in this strange room, with 
all the people watching him? 

“Where is your mouth?” 
promptly. 

“Show me your eyes.” 

“Show me your nose.” 

“Walk.” 

eo Pale 

“Run fast.” 

He obeyed each command with smiling 
readiness, although he looked at me as 
if to wonder what it was all about. I 
took some pictures out of my bag and 
held them up, so that all the room could 
see. 

“Show me the bluebird.” 

“Show me the red flower.” 

“Show me the apple.” 

He indicated each without a moment’s 
hesitation. I pointed to the apple. 

“What is that?” 

“Ap-ple,” replied Jack, instantly. 


He pointed 
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“Where is papa?” 

“Where is mother ?” 

“Show me your brown shoes.” 

“Stand up.” 

“Sit down.” 

He obeyed so promptly that one of the 
members of the board asked, “Is he 
deaf?” 

“He has not heard my voice at all,” I 
replied. “That is lip-reading that he is 
showing you.” 

“It’s remarkable,” replied the board 
member. “Remarkable.” 

I had intended to stop there, but I 
thought that such applause deserved an 
encore, so I took out the frame with the 
fine and heavy cords stretched on it, 
blindfolded Jack, and ran his fingers 
gently across one of the cords. Then I 
unfastened several of the cords and re- 
arranged them, putting them in different 
positions on the frame; after which I 
handed the frame to Jack who felt each 
cord, running it between thumb and fore- 
finger until he came to the one he had 
felt before, and stopped there, trium- 
phantly. As he proceeded, I explained the 
meaning of the touch training and its ad- 
vantages. Then I gave Jack the number 
cards, let him feel the number five card, 
shuffled it into a bunch with six others, 
and handed him all of them. He ran his 
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little fingers over each one and held up 
the five card. 

Then we made our bow and retired, 
and, by some psychological transmission 
too subtle to describe, I knew that we 
had won our fight. There will be red 
tape and a lot of talking, but the day 
school for the deaf is started on its devi- 
ous way toward this town. And Jack 
started it. 

As Robert and I loitered on the way 
to bed tonight, I spoke out something 
that had been vaguely in my mind all 
day. 

“Rob, I wonder—do you suppose that 
Jack’s deafness—no, not his deafness it- 
self; nothing can ever really compensate 
for that—but the way we have met it and 
conquered our own aversion and learned 
to deal with it—don’t you think there’s a 
kind of missionarying about it? Haven't 
we brought a lot of good to other people, 
showing them how deafness isn’t really 
so very terrible when it is rightly met? 
And then all the little children that will 
come to this school and learn to talk— 
Tack has done all of that, really—our 
little deaf boy.” 

“Our little deaf boy,” said Robert, 
“and his mother.” 

I didn’t deserve it; but—I am happy 
tonight. 


HEARING AND ITS REGULATION 


ESPECIALLY IN MIDDLE AGE AND EARLY SENESCENCE * 
BY J. MADISON TAYLOR, A.B., M.D. 


CONSIDERABLE number of 

chronic ear disabilities depend on a 
greater or lesser impairment in elasticity 
in the structures in or about the ear. 
These being overcome, or mitigated, 
more or less auditory competence is re- 
stored, as well as any associated dis- 
tresses removed. A personal case will 
serve to illustrate the principles involved : 
Sixteen years ago the mother of two 





_ *A portion of an excellent article published 
in full in the Medical Record (New York), 
January 11, 1919. Dr. Taylor’s address is 1504 
Pine Street, Philadelphia, and he is Professor 
of Applied Therapeutics, Temple University, 
Medical Department. 


girls, trained nurses and experts in physi- 
cal culture, had grown distressingly deaf. 
The best aurists had been consulted and 
informed her that chronic catarrhal states 
(otitis media) had progressed to a point 
where no relief could be expected. In 
order to test my convictions, I inaugu- 
rated, with the help of the daughters, a 
series of passive and active movements 
designed to restore elasticity to the tis- 
sues of the neck, the jaws, and the ear 
structures. The patient was then 69 
years of age; she is now 87. A large 
gain was made in a few months, which 
was estimated at 30 per cent. Of late 
this gain has shrunk, but still hearing re- 
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mains far above what it was when we 
began. 

The stimulus to make this trial grew 
out of my confidence in the efficacy of 
mobilizing and elasticising the structures 
of the neck and jaws. I had heard from 
Dr. Seiler, in 1880, of a famous woman 
teacher of singing in Vienna, who had 
achieved surprising effects in enhancing 
vocalization by employing  grimaces, 
mobilizings, and special jaw exercises. 

An interesting review of a book by 
Herr Lantz, of Vienna, was given in the 
Scientific American for January, 1917, 
page 671, on “the yawning cure for 
throat diseases.” His method is based on 
that of Josephine Richter, a teacher of 
singing. " The method is a combination of 
vocal and physical culture, particularized 
movements of the jaws, which ultimately 
give the pupil astonishing control over 
the soft palate, muscles of the face, neck, 
and chest. 

He quotes Helmholtz to the effect that 
flabbiness of the soft palate and back of 
the mouth acts as a damper upon the 
voice, hence tonicity of the controlling 
muscles of the face and throat is im- 
paired or lost. This fact becomes of the 
utmost importance when abnormalities 
of the parts exist. 

In an untrained throat the soft palate 
and uvula hang limp and constrict the 
vocal passages which are further nar- 
rowed by prominent tonsils. The tonsils 
of a trained singer are retracted and 
strong ; the uvula has disappeared, giving 
the voice clear passages and firm walls, 
hence an increase occurs in the volume 
and quality of phonation and vocaliza- 
tion. 

The exercises of Herr Lantz are those 
of yawning, which bring all the respira- 
tory muscles of the chest into action, 
hence is the most natural means of de- 
veloping them. He advises every one to 
yawn as deeply and’ frequently as possi- 
ble, with the arms outstretched, to 
change completely all the air in the lungs 
and stimulate expiration. One can teach 
oneself to yawn by suggestion and pre- 
liminary exercises in deep breathing. In 
each treatment six to eight deep yawns 
are followed by swallowing. He warns 
that deep breathing may be overdone by 
persons with weak hearts. The obstacles 
which the yawning cure is alleged to re- 
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move are those which are useful in pre- 
venting the entrance of hurtful bacteria. 

Fernet (Semaine médicale, March 15, 
1911) discusses in detail the functional 
impotence of the muscles of the ear, the 
accessory role they may play in hearing, 
and the necessity for their re-education, 
He refers to the great mobility of the ear 
in animals, and is convinced that a ma- 
jority of people can, by voluntary effort, 
move the ear upward appreciably, as well 
as backward and forward. Duchenne has 
studied these muscles under faradization, 
and has shown that the muscles of the 
tragus and antitragus, of the helix and 
antihelix, all share in moving the lobe of 
the ear, and can even modify its shape. 
The effect is to favor the access of sound 
waves to the tympanum, and also to pro- 
tect the ear against too strong impres- 
sions. The muscles of the middle ear 
are more important still. All these 
muscles, extrinsic and intrinsic, are in- 
nervated by the facial nerve, and the 
author suggests that as there is a rela- 
tionship between the contraction of the 
extrinsic muscles of the ear and those of 
the epicranium and face some similar 
relationship may exist between these 
muscles and those of the middle ear. 

The extrinsic muscles of the ear, ac- 
cording to this author (Fernet), are ca- 
pable of reflex contraction under ordi- 
nary conditions, and the action can be 
reinforced by voluntary effort. The act 
of listening intently stimulates the activ- 
ity of these muscles. Acting on these 
principles, the author suggests, in addi- 
tion to massage and electrization, a series 
of auricular gymnastics, such as move- 
ments of the scalp from before backward, 
this to be followed by relaxation and a 
reversal of the movement. Associated 
with these are to be made similar move- 
ments of the ear, which is dragged back- 
ward by the epicranial, as well as by its 
own muscles. This is likewise done in 
the case of the other muscles of the ear, 
and finally without the aid of the epi- 
cranial muscles, the endeavor being to 
produce a sort of circumduction round 
the auditory orifice. It is necessary to 
proceed slowly during the seance, a short 
series of movements being followed by 
rest, as overfatigue might lead to giddi- 
ness. 

The author recommends these exer- 
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cises in the early morning for a period 
of time lasting from 10 to 15 minutes. 
Reflex movements are also to be encour- 
aged by such means as listening to the 
ticking of a watch and very gradually in- 
creasing the distance. The sustained 
effort of listening seems to exalt the 
auditory sensibility, whether from a suc- 
cession of sound waves—which might not 
happen in the case of a single excita- 
tion—or because the extrinsic muscles of 
the ear assist in the manner described 
above. A defective ear must be encour- 
aged and the tendency to listen always 
with the better ear avoided. This regu- 
larization and co-ordination of all the 
functions of such an organ as the ear re- 
sults in more perfect development, and 
the author suggests that in certain cases 
of middle-ear deafness the muscles of the 
dilated Eustachian tube may also be bene- 
ficially acted on in this way, as they like- 
wise are innervated by the facial nerve. 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND 
PROCEDURES 


The possibilities of improving states of 
neglected or impaired audition will thus 
be noted as encouraging. They consist 
in emphasizing attention and self-regula- 
tion of the patient to his function of 
hearing; in learning the direction and 
degree of underdevelopment both in 
structure and function, or a combination 
of structural and functional neglect, in- 
attention, and apathy, and improving the 
conditions. 

The chief objectives are (1) to achieve 
conscious control over all parts concerned 
in hearing, direct and associated—that is, 
in training of voluntary and semivolun- 
tary structures—and (2) to direct intel- 
ligent attention, critical and helpful, to 
elaboration, cultivation, and refinement 
of the function of audition, to bring up 
to par all the latent powers which reside 
in the aural equipment as a whole. 


PROCEDURES 


1. Passive motions, manipulations ap- 
plied to the structures; seize the concha 
with the encircled fingers, draw it up and 
down, backward and forward, round and 
round. In applying manipulation to the 
neck, the posterior scalp, which is usually 
found rigid and adherent; also to the 
dermal structures over the second, third, 
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and fourth thoracic vertebre (vasomotor 
subcenters) by pressure and relaxation, 
by lifting and pulling the overlying skin, 
and also by mobilizations of the joints of 
these vertebrz at corresponding levels by 
alternating pressures. 

2. Making active movements of the 
jaws, opening widely as possible, rotat- 
ing, side to side, forward and back; also 
in yawning and swallowing afterward. 

3. Active movements of the neck, to 
the right, to left; also thrusting the chin 
forward each time, then chin up verti- 
cally, forward and back. 

4. Inducing the patient to seize the 
back of his head, with hands clasped and 
to bend far forward and down, then to 
push the hands back with the head (neck 
muscles), and repeat five or six times 
with increasing force. 

The whole procedures occupy about 
six or eight minutes and should be re- 
peated at least once, preferably three 
times, daily. 





“MEDICAL MAIL-ORDER 
FRAUDS” 


This is the title of a new pamphlet 
issued by the Propaganda Department of 
the American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago. The 
price is 20 cents. It is worth reading. 
The foreword reads: 

As a general rule, the name of the man 
who is engaged in conducting a fraudu- 
lent medical mail-order concern does not 
appear in connection with the scheme. 
The owner commonly employs shrewd 
lawyers to go over the advertising mat- 
ter, “form-letters,” and general “come- 
on” paraphernalia, with the object of en- 
abling him so to disguise his scheme as to 
evade the law. Doing an interstate busi- 
ness, his methods, generally, can be suc- 
cessfully prevented only through the 
action of the Federal Government. For 
some years past the United States postal 
authorities have done wonderfully effi- 
cient service in protecting the public 
against these mail-order medical fakers. 
Great credit is due the postal inspectors 
who investigate such concerns. Their 
task is largely a difficult and a thankless 
one, for in the majority of instances the 
public knows nothing of the splendid 
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work accomplished in this direction. 
Moreover, the exploiters of some of these 
frauds possess no little political influ- 
ence, and cases are on record in which 
the official positions of members of Con- 
gress have been used in the interests of 
the medical mail-order faker and against 
the work of the Post-Office Department. 

Judge W. H. Lamar, the Solicitor of 
the Post-Office Department, has done 
much valuable work in preparing and 
submitting to the Postmaster General the 
various memoranda based on the postal 
inspector’s reports. The articles that fol- 
low are in many instances based on Judge 
Lamar’s reports, much of the matter be- 
ing quoted in full from the official memo- 
randa. 

Founded on falsehood, maintained by 
deceit, dependent on ignorance, mail- 
order medical fakers are concerned only 
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with the commercializing of suffering. 
In place of the knowledge of the family 
physician, they offer only an ignorance 
that is as dense as it is dangerous; for 
the kindly personal interest of the home 
doctor they substitute a set of “form- 
letters”; instead of the confidential and 
private consideration of the patient’s in- 
firmities the mail-order quacks give them 
all the publicity of a large corps of mail- 
ing clerks, and finally sell the patients’ 
letters to others in the same business; 
in place of an individualized treatment 
they prescribe stock pills and tablets of 
the cheapest and least reliable kind—in- 
stead, in fact, of treating the patient as 
a suffering, human entity, the victim of 
sickness is a mere customer in whom the 
quack is interested only to the extent of 
the length of his purse or the ease with 
which he may be swindled. 





SCHOOL VENTILATION * 
BY PAUL W. GOLDSBURY, M.D. 


O ATTEMPT to get air of the 

most desirable quality, in a neces- 
sary quantity and delivered in a manner 
acceptable to persons indoors, without the 
utmost co-operation with the natural 
laws, is fatuous. Air is more or less 
modified by its passage through shafts 
and in conduits, so as to affect its char- 
acter by the loss of fresh odors, the 
gathering of dust, etc., and so the matter 
of quality favors direct systems of venti- 
lation. The tincture of air is obviously 
influenced by the surroundings of the 
school-room; so in order to get air well 
garnished and cleansed by the free cir- 
culating currents and purified by the sun, 
there must be ample space about the 
building and regard for the kind of en- 
vironment. Space with nature’s trees 
and vegetation give a better flavor to 
the incoming air, ordinarily, than man’s 
thoughtless congested work-shops and ar- 
tifices which hold and emit any old 





*A letter written by Paul W. Goldsbury, 
M.D., to the State Commission on School 
Ventilation. The letter is. dated Warwick, 
Mass., December 28, 1918, and is published in 
full in the Boston Medical and Surgical 


Journal. 


fumes. Whether or not the sense of 
smell is keen to the quality of air in a 
conscious way, odors have their psychical 
and physical effects. Teachers may com- 
plain that they find a boy near where the 
school-room air has an outlet pale and 
anemic. Artificial-heating systems, at 
best furnishing each person with the 20 
cubic feet, may rush warmed air by such 
a boy so that he sits in the fouled draft 
of the room. Air sufficient in quantity, 
nominally fresh, may, after all, possess 
such a medley of odors as to be a con- 
tributing cause to adenoids or some other 
affections. 

Six years ago experiments were made 
in Wisconsin which seemed directly to 
connect the season of “colds” with that 
of closed windows in the school-room. 
Within the past year, report has been 
made of tests conducted in New York, 
which would confirm, in general, those 
results. The writer has been struck by 
two forms of architecture which afford 
very direct ventilation and still can be ad- 
justed to protect from undue draft and 
cold. The one already discussed at your 
“hearings” is in use at the hospital and 
in schools at Canton. It was observed 

















that in the Indian tepee air comes in low 
down, is heated, and goes out with the 
smoke at the apex high up. . This, in 
effect, illustrates the direct system of 
ventilation followed out at Canton in 
modern buildings. The slant of the ceil- 
ings, the pitch of the roof is made to 
favor the natural drift of the heated and 
fouled air upward and out. Ordinary 
box-shaped rooms without windows on 
different sides, low studded as they are, 
and with an inadequate exit at the ceil- 
ing, make natural ventilation impossible. 
The attempts artificially to ventilate such 
shaped rooms must either fan or suction 
the air at a rate which makes unwhole- 
some drafts, or else leave areas foul 
which taint the whole. By a careful 
study of high vaulted or arched churches, 
halls, and theaters, one comes to appreci- 
ate the relationship between height and 
the pitch overhead to air circulation. 
Under galleries the air seems pocketed 
and one feels readily the difference be- 
tween air there and that out directly 
under the roof. Now the Canton build- 
ings, with windows on the different sides 
near the base and at the apex of the roof, 
not only allow for the natural upward 
drift of air, but by windward closing and 
leeward opening, allow also for control 
of the force of the current or draft. 
The other form of architecture re- 
ferred to has been found valuable to the 
modern poultryman and emphasizes cer- 
tain fundamentals. In the main, the 
windows and openings are on the south 
side of the buildings. The areas of these 
afford plenty of sunlight and sun warmth. 
Cheese-cloth windows and curtains can be 
adjusted so as to protect the poultry from 
the extreme cold without interfering with 
the air circulation. If such provisions of 
sunlight and ventilation are found neces- 
sary for the best care of poultry, surely 
these principles must be given the great- 
est consideration where they can be used 
to promote the life, wellbeing and mental 
efficiency of the human kind. 
Experiments of the past ten years have 
modified scientific opinion as to some of 
the dangers from polluted air. A higher 
percentage of carbon dioxide may be 
taken into the lungs without serious ef- 
fects, provided the air is in motion. The 
main deduction is that the sense of stuffi- 
ness and that stagnation of the atmos- 
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phere act unfavorably upon the process 
of respiration. These studies have not 
shown such marked results regarding the 
effects of low humidity and disagreeable 
odors, but undoubtedly their evils will 
soon be shown out as conspicuously as 
the dangers from stagnation and drafts. 
But it must be remembered that each in- 
dividual has his own personal equation 
regarding humidity and odor and this, 
too, is a varying one. 

The ideal ventilation is to secure a tex- 
ture of air indoors more nearly resem- 
bling that of the untrammeled outdoors, 
including in effect variations in rate of 
movement and heat rhythm. The New 
England climate has conspicuous changes 
throughout the year, whereas that of 
California is more even. Geographical 
students argue in behalf of a better civili- 
zation where there is a moderate rainfall 
and somewhat pronounced atmospheric 
disturbances rather than where the cli- 
mate is even and dry. The tests for 
physical and mental work and labor have 
proven that daily and seasonal changes 
of temperature are a necessary stimulus 
to efficiency. From this we should de- 
duce the need during school hours of 
variations, both in the rate of flow of 
air and its temperature. The wind out- 
side seldom ceases and the temperature 
never remains stationary for any length 
of time. The collection of so many dif- 
fering temperaments in one room and 
their confinement to seats for such 
periods does not, of course, allow for 
any pronounced ranges of temperature; 
but slight oscillations or waves, say be- 
tween 60 and 70 degrees, should be pro- 
vided for. We know the summer camp 
ministers somehow to rugged virtues and 
finer sensibilities. If outdoor life and 
treatment is so necessary for restoring 


vigor in the weak, its fundamental’ vir- 


tues must not be slighted or lost if the 
health of the strong is to be retained. To 
secure adequate ventilation, then, nature 
in all its nakedness and wildness must 
be courted. 





A survey of the school children in Columbia, 
S. C., showed 11 hard-of-hearing and 12 stam- 
mering white children who needed special in- 
struction in separate classes, according to Bul- 
letin No. 28 of the U. S. Bureau of Education. 











HAVE YOU A LITTLE PHYSICAL CULTURE IN YOUR HOME 


BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


N Henry Sydnor Harrison’s novel, 

“Queed,” Klinker, the physical-cul- 
ture enthusiast, is trying to persuade Dr. 
Queed to devote a little time each day to 
physical exercises. The Doctor insists 
that he cannot spare the time. Then 
Klinker produces what proves to be the 
convincing argument: 

“T’ll put it as a promise,” he said. 
“One hour a day exercise and you do 
more work in twenty-four hours than 
you’re doing now, besides feelin’ one hun- 
dred per cent better all the time.” 

One month later the young lady in the 
case, meeting the Doctor, looked at him 
carefully. “You’ve been doing some- 
thing to yourself, Mr. Queed. What is 
it? Why, you look ten times better than 
even four weeks ago!” 

Ah, what one of us would begrudge 
even two hours a day that brought such 
a reward! 

But I am going to be reasonable. I 
will not talk about two hours, nor one 
hour—nor even half an hour. I will try 
to convince you, if any reader of THE 
Vora ReviEw needs convincing, that 
ten or fifteen minutes a day devoted 
regularly to systematic exercise will pay 
enormous dividends in health and happi- 
ness. And the point is, as Klinker in- 
sisted, that we actually save time in the 
end by reason of our increased efficiency. 
That is the reason I am able to write so 
much ! 

I remember a catch-line in some adver- 
tising literature once sent me by a corre- 
spondence school. It was, in effect, “You 
pay for our course whether you take it 
or not.” Their argument was that they 
could increase my earning ability. I 
might think that I could not afford to 
take the course, but as long as I did not 
I was losing the difference between the 
salary I was receiving and that I would 
receive after being trained by them—and 
this difference, according to their argu- 
ment, would be much greater than the 
sum needed to pay my tuition in their 
school ! 

So, when you have to remain away 
from work, or you cannot read the book 
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Uncle Tom gave you at Christmas be- 
cause your head aches so dreadfully, re- 
member that you are paying the tuition 
without receiving the benefit of the 
course. You are losing a day, an eve- 
ning, and many days and evenings, 
merely because you have not had the de- 
termination to devote ten or fifteen min- 
utes a day to preventive measures—to 
the building up of a physical reserve. 
Physical exercise is simply the premium 
on the best health policy in existence. 

We need a certain amount of vigorous 
physical exercise daily. Most of us do 
not get it. There’s where the trouble 
begins and ends—only the end is some- 
times very long and painfully drawn out. 
Out-of-door games furnish splendid ex- 
ercise. There is nothing better than 
walking. But the difficulty is that all of 
these are more or less subject to the 
whims of chance. We may play a game 
or two of golf or tennis each week. For 
months at a time weather conditions may 
keep us away from the games. 

We resolve to walk to work—or at 
least to walk a certain distance each day. 
But we get up a little late, or it is raining, 
and we ride downtown in the street-cars 
or—to show I have imagination—in a 
taxicab! This is the situation that ren- 
ders some form of systematic exercise 
indoors desirable. 

And it is astonishing what results may 
be secured from even the simplest form 
of exercise. Simply stretching in bed is 
excellent, especially if accompanied by 
deep-breathing exercises. The popular 
magazines are full of the stories of peo- 
ple of both sexes who have “stretched” 
out their years by the use of a single ex- 
ercise. 

Perhaps it is the old stand-by of bend- 
ing and touching the floor in front of us 
with the tips of our fingers, or even the 
palms of the hands, without bending our 
knees. This is repeated from ten to fifty 
times morning or evening—or both. Or 
the exercise may be what is poetically 
called the “liver squeeze.” This is per- 
formed by twisting the body at the waist, 
first to the right, then to the left. One 























should turn until he can “look down the 
small of his back!” This exercise may 
be performed with the hands on the hips, 
or with the arms held straight out from 
the shoulders. It is warranted to cure a 
“liver” headache in five minutes. If you 
try it, and your headache is not cured, 
then, of course, you haven’t a “liver” 
headache! It is one of the other kind. 

In a newspaper interview some months 
ago, Prof. W. Ward Beam, of Philadel- 
phia, outlined four exercises which he 
claimed were sufficient to keep one in 
excellent physical condition. He had in 
mind the conditioning of men apt to be 
called into the military service. Here are 
the exercises as given by him: 

“1. Have all your windows open. Then 
stand at attention, head up, chin back, 
hands at side. Then bend your elbows 
until your hands and forearms point out 
in front of you, palms up. Contract your 
muscles until all are pulling against each 
other. Lift your arms slightly, thrust 
them straight out in front of you, snap- 
ping your palms down as you do. This 
movement affects every leader muscle in 
your arms and in your shoulders, too. 
Repeat this movement from 15 to 50 
times, starting with 15 and working up 
to 50. 

“2. Stand with your hands locked be- 
hind your back, all muscles pulling 
against themselves, and rise on your toes 
from 15 to 50 times. This movement 
gets the muscles of both the upper and 
lower parts of the legs and likewise the 
back. 

“3. Place your hands on your hips and 
draw down until you are crouching close 
to the floor. This is one of the best ex- 
ercises known for the legs and stomach. 

“4. Stand with your legs slightly apart, 
arms over your head, and swing them 
down between the legs. Be sure to bend 
your knees, as you will get good results 
in that way. This movement will take 
off fat if you have too much avoirdupois, 
and it will help you make flesh if you are 
under weight.” 

Most of us, perhaps, will not want to 
go in for exercise quite so enthusiastically 
as this. We will content ourselves with 
a few very simple exercises—perhaps 
only the bending exercise (touching the 
floor with the finger tips), the “liver 
” or “tree swaying.” The latter 


squeeze, 
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exercise is one recommended by Dr. Sar- 
gent and is performed by standing with 
the feet together, arms extended over the 
head, but held loosely, not rigid, and 
swaying the body (from the waist) first 
to the left and then to the right. We can 
tell best by trying the exercises. They 
should be taken slowly at first, of course, 
and only a few times, so as to avoid any 
possibility of strain. They may be taken 
upon arising in the morning or before 
retiring at night—or both. 

It is well to vary the movements occa- 
sionally to avoid monotony. Almost any 
movement that twists or bends the body 
at the waist is beneficial. Even raising 
and lowering the abdomen (which can be 
performed almost anywhere and at any 
time) is a wonderful aid in stimulating 
the internal organs? But even if the ex- 
ercises do grow monotonous, we must not 
imagine that they are thus losing their 
effectiveness. Repeated experiments by 
physical directors have shown that strik- 
ing benefit results from systematic exer- 
cise, no matter whether the “patient” 
dislikes his “medicine” or not. 

Aside from its physical effects, exer- 
cise reacts strongly upon one’s mental 
attitude. Slow, deep breathing, for ex- 
ample, often has a soothing effect on 
overwrought nerves. And it is almost 
impossible to feel despondent if one 
throws back his head, thrusts out his 
chest, and takes a good, deep breath. 

Deafness has been benefited in some 
cases by the exercise of dropping the 
lower jaw and moving it first to the right 
and then to the left—“wagging” the 
lower jaw, in other words! This exer- 
cise also has a tendency to prevent, or 
cure, an affliction sometimes facetiously 
labeled “double chin.” 

In the field of “zone theraphy,” physi- 
cal exercises have also been developed 
which sometimes help in deafness. Dr. 
E. F. Bower, writing in Physical Culture 
for June, 1918, tells of a young lady who 
improved her hearing by “tucking a wad 
of surgeon’s gauze (a solid rubber eraser 
gives even better results) in the space 
back of the wisdom tooth, between the 
last tooth and the angle of the jaw, re- 
peating the pressure several times daily. 
In addition to this, she worked with a 
metal comb upon the joints of her third 
(ring) finger.” This sounds a good bit 
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like witchcraft—but so does the whole 
story of zone theraphy. 

From the standpoint of the deaf, physi- 
cal culture should, I think, be extended 
to include the care of the eyes. A con- 
siderable burden is placed on them when 
they are called to the assistance of the 
ears. At the first indication of eye trou- 
ble, consult a competent oculist and be 
fitted with proper glasses. 

The eye is usually focussing at short 
distances. Rest it occasionally by look- 
ing at distant objects—the sky, for ex- 
ample. It is well to close the eyes mo- 
mentarily at intervals during the day in 
case they are subjected to constant strain 
in connection with your daily work. But 
be wise enough to select a time when the 
chief is not observing you. 

Massaging the eyeballs gently with the 
fingers is sometimes helpful. Bathing 
the eyes in cold water is excellent. This 
is even more beneficial if the slightest 
pinch of salt is added to the water. 

Finally, above all things, form the 
habit of breathing. Of course, most of 
us think we do—but usually it is a pretty 
weak imitation of the real thing. And 
we must be careful to get at least a bit 
of fresh air occasionally—just to give the 
lungs a treat. Most people would con- 
sider that water is rather important to 
the life of a fish. So it is; so it is. But 
a fish can get along without water a great 
deal easier than we can endure without 
air. Then, since air is so vitally impor- 
tant to our existence, it would seem that 
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we would naturally be very insistent upon 
having the very best quality possible. 
But are we? We are not. Any sort of 
air that is not strong enough to overcome 
us physically, or force us to retire, is 
good enough for most of us. That is one 
reason why so many people die ten, 
twenty, thirty years before their time. 

Let us resolve, then, to absorb a trifle 
more of really first-quality fresh air. Let 
us remember that the “hundred deep 
breaths a day” that our physician has 
been talking about so long is an excellent 
plan. Deep breathing should be practised 
slowly. Rapid deep breathing is com- 
paratively useless, perhaps even harmful, 
unless induced as the result of strenuous 
physical exercise. In walking we can 
construct for ourselves a sort of measur- 
ing rod—an inhalation and exhalation to 
a definite number of steps. 

And let our first faltering steps toward 
the “superior” life be in the nature of a 
resolution to have some of this first- 
quality fresh air delivered in our homes. 
This can be done in a remarkably unos- 
tentatious manner. All we need do is 
raise a window slightly here and there 
throughout the houses—particularly in 
our bedrooms at night. And it is not nec- 
essary to keep the whole place uncom- 
fortably cold in order to provide fresh 
air—and fresh air is essential to our well 
being—a necessity ; not a luxury. Almost 
everything (with the possible exception 
of human beings) is the better for being 
fresh! 





, 
VARIETY IS THE SPICE OF LIP-READING 


BY EDITH B. KANE 


i WAS my custom last July, while in 
charge of our Summer Practise Class 
at Lake George, to ask each member of 
the class to take part in the day’s recita- 
tion. The plan worked very well with 
the class of ten members, as it afforded 
practise with various types of mouths. 
But at the New York School for the 
Hard of Hearing, where the average at- 
tendance of our day practise classes is 
40, including lip-readers of varied skill 
and ability, the proposition did not seem 
feasible. However, the Monday Even- 





ing Practise Class seemed willing and 
anxious to try the scheme when I made 
the suggestion to them. The average at- 
tendance at this weekly class is 25— 
all the members being of the “Keep 
Smiling” type; therefore most assiduous 
students. 

So one fine evening in January we be- 
gan by having Miss Marguerite Birge, a 
normal pupil, “say something.” She read 
to the class some Christmas and New 
Year messages of cheer that had come to 
her during the holiday season. It proved 
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an interesting idea, and the very fact that 
Miss Birge has exceedingly difficult lips 
to read only added more to our ambition 
to overcome any obstacles arising from 
our experiment. 

Another Monday evening Miss Har- 
riet E. Stanley, a pupil, entertained us by 
telling of a personal experience she had 
last spring. I will give it here as I 
understood it from Miss Stanley’s lips: 

Early last spring, Miss Stanley’s 
brother, an officer in the United States 
Army, was stationed at Fort D. A. Rus- 
sell, at Cheyenne, Wyoming. Miss Stan- 
ley and her mother thought it would be 
pleasant to go to Cheyenne and remain 
while Lieutenant Stanley was there. 
After being there over two months, he 
was transferred, and Miss Stanley and 
her mother than decided upon a fascinat- 
ing trip to Estes Park, Colorado. 

Estes Park is not on a direct line with 
any railroad, but can be reached from 
Fort Collins, Loveland, or Denver. It is 
32 miles from Loveland and about 75 
miles from Denver. On mentioning the 
proposed trip to a friend, he told them to 
go to Estes Park by way of Loveland, 
for he said that was the most beautiful 
route. Taking his advice, Miss Stanley 
went to the ticket office and asked for two 
tickets to Estes Park via Loveland. The 
ticket agent, however, advised her to go 
by way of Fort Collins, saying she really 
ought to go that way. So Miss Stanley 
bought the two tickets via Fort Collins. 

The next day they boarded the train 
for Fort Collins. Miss Stanley’s chair 
happened to be next to that of a con- 
genial young lady, who soon opened a 
conversation with Miss Stanley. Finally 
the young lady said: “I’m going to Estes 
Park.” “And so are we,” said Miss 
Stanley. Then the young lady went on 
to say: “You’re going by way of Love- 
land, aren’t you, for that is such a beau- 
tiful trip.” Miss Stanley answered that 
they had tickets via Fort Collins. 

After some conversation, Miss Stanley 
and her mother decided to go on to Love- 
land, after all. When Fort Collins was 
reached, Miss Stanley hurriedly went to 
the ticket office and bought two tickets 
on to Loveland for that same train. 
Boarding the train again, she found that 
the porter had taken her baggage away 
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and had already started with it for the 
hotel at Fort Collins. 

In great confusion, Miss Stanley 
rushed to the conductor and explained 
matters, and asked him to hold the train 
while she went after the porter. A jitney 
was at the station, so Miss Stanley hailed 
it and said to the man, as she jumped in: 
“Chase that porter!” 

They started off at great speed and 
soon were beside the porter, who, in 
great astonishment, returned Miss Stan- 
ley’s baggage. No time was lost in get- 
ting back to the station again. Upon 
alighting from the jitney, Miss Stanley 
said to the man who had driven her: 
“You don’t know how much I appreciate 
all you have done for me. Now, how 
much do I owe you?” 

The man solemnly drolled out: “Oh, 
that’s all right, lady. An old pal of mine 
just died, and I came down to the station 
to meet the corpse!” 

You can well imagine the smiles and 
the streams of laughter that poured forth 
from every corner of the room when Miss 
Stanley finished her tale. We were all 
so appreciative of Miss Stanley’s unusual 
incident that we wanted more. So Miss 
Stanley continued with her trip from 
Fort Collins to Loveland and thence to 
Estes Park—all that way without any 
further amusing experiences! 

As the class seemed interested in per- 
sonal experiences, I told a long story that 
sounded almost like an old fisherman’s 
yarn. It related my first, last, and only 
walk in the woods about the Battle of 
Lake George Monument, the old battle- 
fields and ovens. Led on by my curi- 
osity, we wandered on until we became 
lost, and then had to find our way back 
to our cottage by the direction of the 
bright July sun that seemed to have little 
pity on us in our bewilderment. 

Another Monday evening that was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all was when 
Miss Jean Eells, a normal graduate, took 
charge. Pads and pencils were passed 
around, and each member was told to 
write down what she understood from 
Miss Eells. She then told us of a 


“Floral Tragedy,” and, as you will see a 
little later, the last word of each state- 
ment was the name of a flower, weed, 
-Here is what I followed and 


or tree. 
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wrote on my paper—two sentences being 
“among those missing,” for they related 
to flowers entirely unfamiliar to me: 


The bride’s name was Marguerite. 

Her lover’s name was Sweet William. 

Their path was twined with Colum- 
bine. 

Marguerite’s hair was Maiden Hair 
(fern). 

She combed her hair with Cockscomb. 

The color of her cheeks was Rose. 

On her feet were Lady Slippers. 

Her father was Aster. 

He had the temper of a Snapdragon. 

In his mouth was an Adder’s Tongue. 

William’s hair was like Flax (phlox). 

In his breast was a Bleeding Heart. 

He smoked a Dutchman’s Pipe. 

For Marguerite he gathered Winter- 
green. 

By the pound he sent her Candy Tuft. 

Marguerite was always painting For- 
get-me-nots. 

William serenaded Marguerite at the 
Dog-wood. 

Marguerite met 
o’Clock. 

Her face was pale as a Lily. 

He tried to kiss her under the Mistle- 
toe. 

He vowed his love was Everlasting. 

He implored her for Heart’s Ease. 

At last she consented to wear Orange 
Blossoms. 

But she swayed like a Willow. 

When her father caught them he was 
Madder. 

He applied the Golden Rod. 

That settled the Pair (pear). 

Sweet William donned a Monk's 
Hood. 

Marguerite ate Poison Ivy. 

They died in the Woods! 

After those papers were corrected, 
Miss Eells gave us a “Speed Contest” 
and it was splendid. She read to us, 
very rapidly, old familiar nursery 
rhymes. The first member to under- 
stand this rapid work came forward 
and repeated the verse, rapidly, to the 
class. Then, again, Miss Eells “show- 
ered” us—rapidly, of course—with old 
sayings, and these proved more difficult 
than Mother Goose. Here are a few: 

Practise what you preach. 


William at Four 
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Last but not least. 

As slippery as an eel. 

Seeing is believing. 

A record had been kept of the one first 
understanding the quotation. At the end 
of the period a prize was awarded the 
winner—and it was such as would make 
any lip-reader work strenuously to win! 

The plan, all in all, has worked satis- 
factorily and with success. Especially 
do the pupils who return from year to 
year find the variety of mouths very help- 
ful and the work most fascinating. 

As an old sergeant once told some 
recruits who seemed eager to learn the 
tricks of warfare: “The only way to 
learn to fight is to learn to fight.” And 
so it is with lip-reading: “The only way 
to learn to read the lips is just to learn 
to read the lips”—and the more variety, 
both in mouths and practice, the better! 


SILENCE 
BY MARY DELLA RYAN 


I watch the treetops gently swaying in the 
wind, 

But I hear not the sound of rustling leaves; 

I stand upon the ocean’s shore and look down 
at the restless waves, 

Breaking in white foam upon the innumerable 
pebbles at my feet, 

But the sound of their eternal murmur falls 
not upon my ears. 


In the cool glade at evening time I pause, 
Thinking that perchance, as in the old days, 
A moment’s echo of the babbling sweetness of 
the brook 
Will break upon my straining ears, . . . 
But it flows on in everlasting quietness. 


Ah, dear, dear sounds! gone like the dreams of 
childhood 

Which but in fancy linger; 

More dear and yet more tender is the memory 
you've left. 

Oh, Nature, in thy soundlessness, perchance 
thou’lt give far more 

Of joy and blest enchantment to my soul 

Because I feel thee near, and know 

That sounds unheard are sweeter, though si- 
lence with impenetrable veil 

Hangs o’er my senses with majestic calm. 


Yet Memory, sweet harvester of Nature’s past 
enjoyments, 

Has garnered and enthralled within my soul 

All that was charming in her music, 

All sounds and murmurs that have power to 
soothe, 

That in these days of restless apprehension 

I shall not miss so much what once was dear. 








THE ADAPTATION OF PRACTISE EXERCISES FOR 
LIP-READERS 


BY LENA MCKERRAL AND WILTON H. MC KERRAL 


Lesson VIII 


(Continued from February) 


R in combination with f, p, b, th, and sh 


The following list of words is the vo- 
cabulary used in these exercises, the first 
part being for primary work: 


Who broke the branch from the apple 


tree? 


The wind broke the branch from the 


tree. 


I saw the branch fall to the ground. 
Are you fond of fruit? 
The fruit is ripe at the farm. 


nesid phe a The farmer will have some fruit to sell 
i cdion iphone frei * The farmer will ship the fruit. 

ohne shinieh ide Will it pay to ship the fruit so far? 
“sai alr heushs Yes, if the freight is low. 

st tie f 4 Be careful or you will bruise the fruit. 
soe sho os The fruit is soft and mellow. 

rite aie re a What kind of fruit do you prefer? 
frog threw three s Pee 

shetes tridet broil I saw a bird in the apple tree. 

~aeetrt brief f The bird had brown feathers. 

re jo pens I saw three birds this morning. 

pride proud prepare I saw a bluebird, a brown thrush, and 
preserve profit prosper a robin. 

present primrose provide The robin has a red breast. 

promise print preface The robin has a nest in the maple tree. 
practise proper prompt The robin has a brood of baby birds. 
priest property problem Did you hear the robin chirp? 
program prairie proverb The robin says, “Cheer up! Cheer up!” 
thread third bring He is a brave little fellow. 

brief thrifty France The robin and the brown thrush are 

vad ee about the same size. 


Will you go with me for a walk? 
The weather is fine this morning. 


Did you hear the brown thrush sing? 
The thrush has a beautiful song. 
The brown thrush has a nest in the 


The air is fresh and bracing. brush by the road. 





Do you feel the breeze? 

The breeze is from the sea. 

Do you smell the salt? 

I love the salt sea-breeze. 

The breeze is from the north. 

The weather is cold this morning. 
Do you think it will freeze? 

Do you think we will have a frost? 
Will the frost spoil the fruit? 

Yes, if the frost is heavy. 

Did you see the frost this morning? 
Did you see Jack Frost? 

Jack Frost left some pictures on the 


window. 


Who broke the window? 
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Will you please brush my dress? 

The brush is all worn out. 

Will the broom do to brush the dress? 
Shall I press the dress for you? 

This brown dress is very pretty. 
Brown is becoming to you. 

The baby has brown eyes. 

The baby is very frail. 

We will take the baby with us to the 


farm. 


We will give the baby a breath of fresh 


air. 


The breath of spring is in the air. 
How far is it to the farm? 
Shall we follow the road? 
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Yes; follow the road and cross the 
bridge. 

Shall we stop at the bridge and fish? 

There are very few fish in the brook. 

My brother caught a fish below the 
bridge. 

Will you fry the fish? 

Please fry the fish brown. 

Are you fond of fresh fish? 

Which do you prefer, fresh or salt 
water fish? 

Will you please pass the salt? 

Will you please pass the bread? 

The bread is fresh. 

Is this home-made bread? 

Did you bake the bread yourself? 

No; this bread came from the bakery. 

Do you think bakers’ bread is whole- 
some ? 

Do you like brown bread? 

I will bring you a doaf of brown bread. 

Mother makes very good bread. 

She is very proud of her bread. 

They have an old-fashioned brick oven 
at the farm. 

Did you bake the pie and cake in the 
brick oven ? 

Fruit cake will keep moist a long time. 

Do you always put vanilla in the frost- 
ing of your fruit cake? 

Dide you see the frost on the window 
this morning? 

The windows were all frosted over. 

What time did you get up? 

Were you up in time for breakfast? 

We had fresh fish for breakfast. 

The boy brought the fish in time for 
breakfast. 

The boy is brave, for the weather is 
very cold. 

The frost was very heavy last night. 

The boy says the brook is frozen over. 

The boy broke the ice. 

The boy caught the fish through a hole 
in the ice. 

Did you see the boy throw the ball 
through the window? 

The boy broke the window. 

I am very sorry that the boy broke the 
window. 

I will take the ball away from him. 

The boy will cry if you do. 

No; he is too brave to cry. 

Where is he from? 

Will you bring the boy with you to the 
farm? 


They will thrash the rye at the farm 
tomorrow. 

When will they be through? 

They will be through by three o’clock. 

As soon as they were through the boy 
went to the river to fish. 

He caught some frogs. 

Did you ever eat frog legs? 

We saw the boys throwing stones at 
the frogs. 

The frogs thrive on flies. 


Intermediate 


Are you almost through with your 
breakfast ? 

I am afraid you will miss the car. 

How far is it from here to the car 
line? 

How far is it down town? 

Will you please stop downtown and 
buy a spool of thread for me? 

Please bring number thirty. 

She brought the thread. 

She brought a number forty. 

She said that she was sorry that she 
had brought the wrong number. 

She will bring another spool tomorrow. 

Did she promise that she would come 
tomorrow ? 

Yes; she promised she would come to- 
morrow and bring the thread with her. 

The thread she brought was too fine 
for the work. 

Have you seen my flowers? 

Yes; I saw them from the window. 

I will bring you some flowers. 

She broke the flowers from the bush. 

What kind of shrub is this? 

The shrub has a very pretty leaf. 

Do the flowers thrive in this hot 
weather ? 

Do you always prune the rose-bushes 
yourself ? 

Did your rose-bushes freeze back last 
winter? 

We have a beautiful view of the moun- 
tains from our porch. 

The bride is very proud of her new 
home. 

The house is on the brow of the hill. 

Is the house frame or brick? 

The house is brick. 

The house is fireproof. 

The bridegroom served in the war. 

Have you ever been to France? 

Do you speak French? 

Who is the Prime Minister of France? 
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The French people are very thrifty. 

How much did you invest in thrift 
stamps? 

The Germans thought to profit by the 
war. 

Germany thought the war would be 
brief. 

Are you in favor of the freedom of 
the seas? 

The Germans are a proud race of 
people. 

“Pride goeth before a fall.” 

What became of the Crown Prince of 
Germany ? 

Did you read the book? 

This is the third edition of the book. 

Who wrote the preface of the book? 

What is the price of the book? 

The price seems reasonable. 

When the book came from the press 
we were all very proud of Mary. 

Mary was pleased herself when she 
saw her book in print. 

Can you see to read fine print? 

Which do you prefer, prose or poetry? 

I much prefer prose. 

Did you read the book through? 

Do you profit by what you read? 

She will realize a large profit from the 
sale of the book. 

The book is printed on very thin paper. 

I saw the book in the library. 

We have a branch library not far from 
our home. 

Did you receive a copy of the book for 
Christmas ? 

Yes; the book was a Christmas present 
from my friend. 

Will you go with me for a walk? 

The roads are very rough after the 
heavy rains. 

The bridge has been swept away. 

Are you afraid to jump across the 
brook? 

Brace up and try again. 

I am afraid you are out of practise. 

Practise makes perfect. 

Do you practise what you preach? 

Will you promise me to practise every 
day? 
She broke her promise. 

Do you practise lip-reading with a 
mirror ? 

No; I prefer to read your lips. 

Do you read the lips’ profile? 

My friend is a very good lip-reader. 
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Shall we call on your friend this after- 
noon ? 

Do you prefer to go alone? 

Are you thirsty? 

Will you have a glass of water? 

Please bring me a glass of water. 

The water is fresh and cool. 

The water is very refreshing. 

The water in the ocean is very salt. 

Do you see the ship breast the waves? 

The prow of the ship was to the north. 

The waves break over the prow of the 
ship. 

They threw the body overboard. 

The funeral service was very brief. 

Did you tell her about it? 

Did you break the news to her? 

When she heard the news she broke 
down and cried. 

She cried as though her heart would 
break. 

Who will provide for the family? 

They are well provided for. 

Mr. Brown was a very shrewd busi- 
ness man. 

Mr. Brown left his property to his 
wife. 

Will you help me solve this problem? 

Are you good in fractions? 

What is a proper fraction? 

Can you prove the problem? 

Show me the proof. 

Will you have a cup of coffee? 

This coffee came from Brazil. 

The process of preparing the coffee is 
very simple. 

The fruit is sour. 

The frost is heavy this morning. 

The breeze is from the north. 

The broom is all worn out. 

The bride wore a brown dress. 

The priest wore a long black robe. 

The brown thrush has a brood of baby 
birds. 

Throw out some crumbs of bread for 
the birds. 

The bridge was swept away by the 
rush of the water. 

The primrose is in bloom. 

The property is for sale. 

The problem has been solved. 

The book is out of print. 

The weather is fine this morning. 

This frame is for the baby’s picture. 

The baby is a war orphan. 

The French are sometimes called frivo- 
lous people. 
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General Practise 


Will you move? 

Why do you move? 

Will you tell me why? 

They tell me that you will move away 
from the city. 

Come and stay with me for a while. 

Leave the baby with me while you are 
moving. 

The baby will be no bother at all. 

Why do you bother me when I am 
busy ? 

Are you always busy? 

Yes; most of the time. 

What will you do tomorrow? 

I will make some strawberry jam. 

Are the strawberries ripe? 

Yes; they are ripe at the farm. 

They have a large strawberry patch at 
the farm. 

Strawberries are very plentiful this 
year. 

What is the price of strawberries? 

Is your father at home? 

Will he be at home tomorrow? 

Where did you say your father was? 

Father has gone to his old home in the 
South. 

Did your father serve in the war? 

How long did he serve? 

Father served three years in the Civil 
War. 

Grandfather served two years in he 
War of the Revolution. 

Have you a match? 

The match went out. 

Please give me another. 

It is very windy this morning. 

The ocean is very rough. 

The waves are capped with foam. 

Did you see the man fall overboard? 

The man leaped into the water. 

Can you swim? 

Don’t give up. 

While there’s life there’s hope. 

Are you sleepy ? 

What makes you yawn? 

We were up very late last evening. 

We sat up until twelve o'clock. 

We sat up to watch the old year out. 

Did you hear the bells? 

The bells were ringing the old year out 
and the new year in. 

She was the belle of the ball. 

The young people seem very happy. 

We are young but once in our lives. 


Are you fond of music? 

Do you sing? 

Do you sing soprano? 

Have you heard Melba sing? 

She has a sweet voice. 

Do you remember the words of the 
song? 

Do you remember the old songs we 
used to sing? 

Those were the days of real sport. 

Did you ever dance the Virginia reel? 





LIP-READERS STAGE HONEST. 
TO-GOODNESS “SILENT” 
DRAMA 


Yesterday’s lip-reading bee was the 
thirteenth annual occasion of the sort 
held by the New York School for 
the Hard-of-Hearing. The school was 
founded by Edward B. Nitchie, whose 
works upon lip-reading are world-fa- 
mous, and the school since Mr. Nitchie’s 
death has been conducted with success 
by Elizabeth Helm Nitchie, widow of the 
founder. In the thirteen years in which 
the school has been operative at No. 18 
East Forty-first street, more than eleven 
hundred persons capable of reading all 
conversation by lip alone have been grad- 
uated. The classes usually number two 
hundred, and at the present time there 
are representatives of nearly every State 
in the nation included in the class. 

Yesterday the entire class and many 
graduates of the school gathered for this 
annual educational frolic, and for more 
than two hours they conversed, com- 
peted, and either commented upon or took 
part in a pretentious theatrical perform- 
ance without a sound in the academy 
auditorium except occasional ripples of 
laughter. 

The casual observer devoted the after- 
noon to attempting to look alert and in- 
telligent during this somewhat disturbing 
silence, and enjoyed or suffered the ex- 
periment of being to all intents and pur- 
poses stone deaf. It proved something 
of a retaliation by the afflicted upon the 
unsuspecting normal citizen. 

An indication of what the study means 
to those who cannot hear at all or can- 
not hear well is to be obtained in the fact 
that a young woman who has never heard 
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THE MESSAGE 


a word or a sound in her life was first 
encountered by the Herald reporter who 
attended the interesting silent contest. 
The auditorium was very quiet, and so 
the reporter turned to the young woman 
and whispered that he would like to ob- 
tain a programme for the purpose of 
writing something for publication. 
“Good,” said the stone-deaf young 
woman. “We have been expecting a few 
newspaper men and know you will be 
interested.” She turned to go, and the 
reporter, who has for years carried a 
walking stick and invariably drops it at 
embarrassing moments, let it fall with a 
crash. 
In the street it would have resulted in 
a clatter, but in the quiet confines of the 
Academy of Medicine it created a din 
resembling the fall of Port Arthur. Not 
a performer on the stage nor a person in 
the audience moved or indicated having 
heard this crash, because in the entire 
hall the only person who could hear it 
was Mrs. Nitchie herself. She gave the 
reporter the terrible look which he had 
fully expected to receive from all present. 
In the contests yesterday the annual 
championship prize was won by Mrs. 
Louise Hargrove, of Laurel, Miss., who 
repeated without error nearly one hun- 
dred sentences uttered by a speaker in a 
conversational tone at a distance of more 
than one hundred feet. A less severe 
contest was won by Miss Mariana Hunt, 
of Islip, L. I., in the class for beginners. 
After which one could hear a pin drop 
while the teachers of the school, with 
ten variations of lips, appeared in a 
boisterously silent play called “A Pair 
of Candle Sticks.” To say that it was 
over the Herald reporter’s head is failing 
to do justice to an alarming period of 
mental chaos during which the walking 
stick remained a momentary menace.— 
From the New York Herald, January 29. 





FORGET NOT THE PRICE THAT WAS 
PAID 


“We are indeed most devoutly thankful that 
this ghastly war has come to an end. I doubt 
if we could have pulled through without the 
timely aid of America, to whom we owe a debt 
of gratitude. Four and a half years of strain 
and anxiety, with the ever-increasing danger 
of attack from the sea and air, have told not 
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a little on the nerves and health of our peo- 
ple. We were only once subjected to an air 
raid in this city, but it was a terrifying ex- 
perience. Three bombs fell within one hundred 
yards of my home. Thank God, it is over now, 
but the price paid in young life is appalling. 
In our street there are nineteen houses, and 
nine of the lads who went out from these 
homes will never return. In three cases two 
sons have been killed. And our road is no ex- 
ception.”—From a letter to the Editor from 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


THE MESSAGE 
BY FRANCES CROSBY HAMLET 


Lo, in the silent places 
Wherever a heart awaits, 

I, who am Understanding, 
Knock at its lonely gates. 


Long has the outer silence 
Withheld from your eager clasp? 

Still, with the key I bring you, 
Life you again shall grasp. 


Not as you might have chosen, 

Your longing shall be fulfilled; 
Eyes may achieve the message 

Of lips and their sounds now stilled. 


And in the living silence 
Shall Understanding bring 
Knowledge of others’ burdens, 
Love for each ‘suffering thing. 


See, in the midst of quiet 
Something of hope awaits; 

I, who am Understanding, 
Knock at your opening gates! 





The California School of Lip-Reading, 915 
Shreve Building, has issued an attractive four- 
page circular. The monogram is symbolic of 
California, in that the golden poppy is espe- 
cially featured, and the color scheme follows 
the colors of the class-room, which is on the 
ninth floor of one of San Francisco’s finest 
office buildings. In part, the circular reads: 

Lip-reading is the art of understanding 
speech by watching the movements of the 
speaker’s mouth. It involves the study of the 
movements of the lips, tongue, and throat, and 
the further development of certain mental 
qualities, such as concentration, synthesis, and 
alertness. 

For those in the early stages of deafness, it 
is of the greatest possible assistance, as the 
trained eye is able to help the ear, and by thus 
doing to relieve all nerve strain. 

For the totally deaf, it is the only resource 
and the only compensation for the loss of 
hearing. It does not claim to do all that good 
ears can do, but it is the best substitute at the 
present time. 





Nearly a hundred members have failed to 
send in their dues for 1919. Did you? 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing 
35-37 WEsT 30TH STREET, 
New York, N. Y., 
March 27, 19109. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 

It seems too bad to be bothering you with a 
matter such as I must write about, when you 
have barely returned to your office after an ill- 
ness, but I feel that I must do it. 

The February Voita Review is just received, 
and in it is the record of the meeting of the 
National Round Table for Speech Improve- 
ment, at which Dr. Phillips, Miss Samuelson, 
and I spoke of different phases of the League’s 
work. It happened that I sent you, by mistake, 
the uncorrected version of Dr. Phillips’ ad- 
dress, and when the proofs came in Miss Sam- 
uelson and I corrected our own, but having 
by that time received from the Round Table 
the printed correct version as approved by Dr. 
Phillips, I sent it with the other proofs to your 
office, stating that the proof of Dr. Phillips’ 
address was to be rejected and the correct ver- 
sion as enclosed was to be substituted. This 
was not done and the incorrect version was 
published. 

May I ask you to make some acknowledg- 
ment of this in the next number of THE Vota 
Review? It is hardly fair to an otologist of 
Dr. Phillips’ prominence, nor is it at all fair 
to. the reputation of your magazine, to make 
an error of this kind. 

May I also draw your attention to the title 
“The Re-Education of Deaf Soldiers?” It 
should read “Deafened Soldiers.” We object 
seriously to application of the term deaf to 
persons suffering fram acquired deafness, as 
it does not correctly describe them; deafened, 
or hard of hearing, are generally used by social 
workers and the deafened themselves, as they 
are scientifically correct. 

I enclose a marked program which will in- 
terest you. You will see that the New York 
League had four speakers. Mrs. Trask and 
Miss Torrey were unable to reach New York 
in time to participate, but are listed as the 
leaders in this work in their respective lo- 
calities. 

Hoping that you have entirely recovered, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNETI®A W. PEcK, 
Corresponding Secretary. 





Boarp oF EDUCATION, 
GRAND Rapips, MICH., 
January 7, 1919. 

My Dear Mr. De LAND 

In the December number of THE Vota RE- 
VIEW you mention different cities in the United 
States which have free classes for the correc- 
tion of speech defects. You can also add 
Grand Rapids to the list. For three years we 


have had classes in the grade schools of this 
Last 


city for the correction of speech defects. 
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year we treated 335 cases, 90 of which were 
stutterers. We have a larger number this year, 

Our special speech teachers were trained in 
phonetics as the teachers of the deaf are 
trained and have had experience in teaching the 
deaf. In addition to this training, they studied 
abnormal psychology and methods for treating 
stuttering and other speech defects under Capt. 
Smiley Blanton, M.D., Public Speaking De- 
partment, University of Wisconsin. 

The physical arrangement of our classes dif- 
fers somewhat from some of the other schools 
you referred to in your note. Instead of bring- 
ing our children to a center, our teachers go 
from school to school, taking, for a lesson 
period, the children who have special difficulty 
with speech or a special disability for reading. 

In the schools in one city the children are 
transferred’ for their speech lessons to a cen- 
tral school, then back again to their grade 
schools. There is a waste of the child’s school 
hours in this plan. 

In another city the plan is to segregate the 
stuttering children for all of their instruction. 
We believe that, if we are to get a permanent 
cure, the stutterer must be readjusted in a 
normal environment. 

Our clinic work has led us to agree with Dr. 
Scripture, Dr. L. Pierce Clark, and others of 
the medical profession, as to the cause of stut- 
tering. And if we are right, if stuttering is a 
symptom of a nervous disorder, a maladjust- 
ment of the individual to his social environ- 
ment being a part of the cause, then the real 
cure must come through a readjustment of the 
personality of the individual to and in his nor- 
mal social environment. 

Our teachers for this special work are re- 
quired to take training for psychiatric social 
work, in order to accomplish the task of re- 
adjustment mentioned above. 

We have had, also, for four years speech- 
reading classes for adult deaf, under the Board 
of Education. 

Very truly, 
PauLInE B. Camp, 
Principal of Oral School for the 
Deaf and Supervisor of Classes 
for Correction of Speech De- 
fects in the Public Schools. 





FREE LIP-READING CLASS 


The Board of Education announces the open- 
ing of the spring term of the evening class in lip- 
reading at Public School No. 93, corner Am- 
sterdam Avenue and 93d Street, Monday, Feb- 
ruary 10, 7.30 p.m. The attendance through- 
out the months of October, November, and 
December averaged from 35 to 50 students, 
who were most enthusiastic about the study. 
Miss Kathryn Newman, who conducts the 
classes, has planned to make the lessons this 
coming term of greater interest than ever. All 
hard-of-hearing adults wishing to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity of learning to read the 
lips, which the Board of Education offers free 
of charge, should register at the school on 
Monday evening, in New York City. 
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A FRIENDLY TALK * 


BY JOHN D. WRIGHT 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 
WAS pleased to be asked to come 
here and talk to you, and I must con- 
fess I was also surprised. 

There is published here in this school 
one of the very best papers that is issued 
by any school for the deaf in the world. 
I said this to Mr. Porter, who is largely 
responsible for the paper, and he in- 
stantly put his hand on my shoulder and 
said, “You are Wright,” and I replied, 
“T can’t help it; I was born so.” 

That paper is very widely read by the 
professton outside this school and per- 
haps it is read by all of you. Certainly 
it is very carefully read by some one here 
in the form of proof, because it is so free 
from typographical errors. If you have 
read the “Silent Worker” during the last 
few years, I am sure you were all sur- 
prised when you saw me, because you 
must have expected to see me equipped 
with a tail and horns and hoofs. 

Since I arrived this morning, Mrs. 
Anderson has taken me into the class- 
rooms, and I have had an opportunity to 
see the earnestness and the efficiency 
with which you are doing your work. 
Mr. Pope has also taken me about and 
shown me the remarkable results of the 
proverbial “new broom” when wielded 
by such an intelligent and energetic 
“efficiency engineer” as he is. 

I saw things of exceptional value made 
out of things that had previously been 
not only without value, but actually a 
detriment. I saw a group of recalcitrant 
and rebellious boys made to create by 
their own labor and out of waste ma- 
terials a neat, compact, and attractive 
home for their occupancy, where they 
live and govern themselves much more 
rigorously and efficiently, on a military 
basis, without supervision, than was pre- 
viously the case when they were housed 
in the regular school dormitory and 
watched over by a supervisor. 

I saw many other miracles wrought by 





* As given to the Teachers’ Association of the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf, February 14, 
IQI9Q. 
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thought and labor and financed out of 
money saved by stopping leaks. 

When Mrs. Anderson invited me to 
come here and talk to you, I asked what 
I should talk about, and she replied, 
“Oralism in some form.” ‘That reply in 
itself was enough to start me off, for you 
know I believe that there can be only one 
form of oralism. To try and have oral- 
ism without segregation of the orally 
taught from those who use finger-spelling 
and the sign-languafe is like trying to 
have air without oxygen. There can be 
no life-giving power or vigor in it. 

I congratulate you most heartily on the 
excellent prospect you have of getting a 
new school on the cottage plan by 1921 
and the ability at that time to create your 
segregated oral department. 

Wishing something a little more defi- 
nite than “some form of oralism,” I asked 
again what you would like me to talk 
about, and was told “a detailed program 
for beginning classes.” Perhaps the 
word “program” is rather a formal word 
for work with the babies, which, in my 
opinion, should be rather informal. But 
there are certain fundamental principles 
that must be constantly in mind in ar- 
ranging school work for the beginners. 

First of all, it should -be remembered 
that comprehension must precede ex- 
pression. Nature works that way, and 
has so arranged it that we get nowhere 
unless we observe that law. You and I 
went about listening for a year, a year 
and a half, perhaps two years, acquiring 
a comprehension of language before we 
made any serious attempt to express our- 
selves in speech. 

The normal deaf baby is exactly the 
same as any other child except for his 
impaired hearing. He is subject to the 
same inexorable laws of mental growth. 
He, too, must learn to comprehend be- 
fore he learns to express. 

I take it for granted that you are pri- 
marily interested in helping the deaf 
child to comprehend spoken language 
and express himself in speech. It is na- 
ture’s law that his comprehension of 
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spoken language must greatly exceed for 
a long time his power to express himself 
in speech. 

Now, comprehension of language came 
to you and to me by repeatedly hearing 
when some idea was in our minds—a cer- 
tain sequence of sounds that has been 
arbitrarily chosen to represent that idea. 
The first time that the word “door” was 
spoken to us, when the thought of a door 
was in our minds, we did not associate 
the sequence of sounds that compose the 
word “door” with the object that perhaps 
we were pushing against. But over and 
over again, when the idea of a door was 
uppermost in our minds, we heard that 
same group of sounds, and in course of 
time the hearing of that sequence of 
sounds would call up to our minds the 
idea of a door, even if we had not been 
thinking of it at the moment. 

We had acquired a comprehension of 
the word door. The word was now in 
our hearing vocabulary. But it was not 
yet in our speaking vocabulary, and 
when, in course of time, we began to try 
to use it ourselves, we probably began by 
saying “do,” or perhaps only “o.” 

The deaf child is subject to the same 
intellectual laws. But instead of learn- 
ing to comprehend sequences of sound 
that have arbitrarily been assigned to 
certain ideas, he must learn to compre- 
hend the sequences of motion that ac- 
company the sequences of sound which 
we call words. 

Unfortunately, his task is more difficult 
for two reasons: First, because, owing to 
the fact that the eye must be consciously 
focused upon the source of the impres- 
sions which it conveys to the brain, while 
the ear does not require any directive 
control, it is impossible to give the deaf 
child as many “seeings” of a word when 
its meaning is in his thought as we can 
give “hearings” to the hearing child. 

The deaf child’s task is more difficult, 
for the second reason that spoken lan- 
guage was created with reference to the 
ear and not to the eye, and is less clearly 
evident to sight than it is to hearing. 

Nevertheless if a deaf child could see 
the word “door” as many times, before 
he is two years old. when the idea of 
door is uppermost in his mind, as he 
hears the word, he would comprehend it 
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with his eyes almost as readily as with 
his ears. 

It is the teacher’s problem to present 
to the child the forms of speech as many 
times as possible when the ideas which 
those forms express are in his mind. She 
must either seize upon the moment to say 
the words when she recognizes that the 
thought is in the child’s mind or she must 
create the condition that will bring the 
thought to the child’s mind and then 
speak the words. 

The value of a teacher will depend 
upon her success and ingenuity in pre- 
senting speech to the child when the 
thoughts expressed are the child’s 
thoughts. 

In this connection, let me say that the 
teacher need not confine herself to single 
words in this work of giving the deaf 
child a comprehension of spoken lan- 
guage in advance of his ability to express 
himself. As a matter of fact, single 
words, especially short, one - syllable 
words, are often more difficult to recog- 
nize on the lips than phrases and sen- 
tences. One has this fact made very 
plain in teaching lip-reading to adults. 

There is more “to take hold of,’ more 
information to the eye, in a word of two 
or more syllables, or in a phrase, which 
to the hearing child as well as to the deaf 
child is a long word, than in the mono- 
syllable that is gone in a flash. So do 
not be afraid to use very early many nat- 
ural phrases, such as “All right; that’s 
fine.” “You’re a very good boy.” 
“Would you like some?” “Did you 
brush your teeth?” “Who washed your 
hands?” “Where is your handkerchief?” 
etc. 

In this connection I ought to call your 
attention to a well-known trait of limping 
human nature in the tendency to lean on 
a crutch, when by exercise the limb would 
strengthen and heal and the limp would 
be reduced. Spoken words fly. They 
pass in a flash. It is hard to catch their 
significance as they flit by. Written words 
stay still. You can look at them as long 
as you please. 

You can even take time to pinch your 
neighbor or stick out your tongue at the 
little girl across the way when the teacher 
is not observing you, and then look at the 
written word on the slate or the paper 
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and it will still be there. Swift mental 
action means more effort and closer at- 
tention than slow mental action and will 
be avoided by most people if possible. 

If you write much for the children in 
the early stages you are depriving them 
of the lip-reading practise they need most 
of all. Furthermore, if they feel that 
soon you will write the thing out for 
them, they will not make the same effort 
to understand your speech that they 
would make if they felt it was to be their 
only chance to get it. 

It is comparatively easy to teach a deaf 
child to read writing and print and to 
write, but it is hard to teach them to read 
speech and to speak. Too early and too 
much writing defeats the purpose of oral 
instruction. 

In talking about the work with the 
babies, I want to speak of a phase of 
their instruction that I consider of 
greater importance than it is given at 
present. I refer to the use of the small 
degrees of hearing that so many of our 
pupils possess. Some persons think this 
is my latest fad; that, having preached 
the advantages of segregated oral de- 
partments until many others have taken 
up that matter and have or are preparing 
to put my ideas into operation, I am now 
starting out on a new campaign. 

I was asked the other day if something 
that I said along this line of the educa- 
tional use of residual hearing in an arti- 
cle published in 1909 was my earliest ref- 
erence to the matter. On looking it up, 
I found that I was on record in print 
twenty-four years ago with the same plea 
that I shall make to you today. I have, 
however, begun to push the thing more 
strongly the past two years than I had 
before outside of my own school. There 
I have done it for twenty-five years. 

When I arrived this morning, Mrs. 
Anderson took me into a class of twelve 
beginners who had been in school from 
five months to two weeks. After watch- 
ing the children for half an hour, as they 
read the teacher’s lips and read the words 
written on the slate and on slips of paper, 
I asked the teacher and Mrs. Anderson 
if any of the twelve had any power of 
perceiving sounds that could be made of 
use in teaching them to understand 
spoken words by ear. 

They told me that, so far as they knew, 
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no one of that group heard anything, but 
that the last two comers—one who had 
arrived six weeks before and the other 
two weeks before—had not as yet been 
examined for that. I asked if I might 
make 2 few simple tests and they gladly 
consented. 

At my request the teacher gathered the 
children about her and secured their at- 
tention, while I stood a few feet behind 
them and blew a police whistle. Only 
two of the twelve looked around—the 
two who had come last. I made several 
trials to make sure that it was not a mere 
coincidence, but each time those little 
chaps looked around inquiringly when I 
blew the whistle, while the others did not. 

That did not settle the question as to 
whether any of the others have any 
power of perceiving sound, but it showed 
that those two little chaps, five and a half 
and ten years of age, heard more than 
the others. 

Then I sat down with Jack, the young- 
est, and blew the whistle and snapped a 
little mechanical “cricket” near him, but 
within his sight. In two minutes he was 
able to show me without error which 
sound was made behind his back. Then 
I shouted “eye” and “nose” close to his 
ear, showing him each. time and having 
him point to the one I named. 

In five minutes he could distinguish 
with much accuracy between the two 
when loudly spoken an inch from his ear 
without his seeing my lips. Then I added 
“mouth,” which, of course, complicated 
the test and increased the possibilities of 
error. During the next nine minutes I 
made a record of his performance with 
each ear, which resulted in 60 per cent 
correct with the left ear and 40 per cent 
in the right. 

My experience shows that within a 
week this percentage of correctness 
would rise considerably, as during these 
first twenty minutes the whole idea was 
new to him. 

I then spent a few minutes in making 
the same tests with the other boy, Victor, 
ten years of age and only two weeks in 
school. In ten minutes I had given him 
the idea of what I was trying to do, 
which was not difficult, because he had 
watched the process with Jack and had 
made a record of his performance with 
each ear, which was 80 per cent correct 
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in the left and 60 per cent correct in the 
right ear. 

Then I experimented for nine minutes 
with the three sentences, “Open your 
mouth.” “Shut your eyes.” “Clap your 
hands.” Neither of the children had any 
speech or understanding of speech when 
they came to school, and, of course, in the 
brief time they had been in school it was 
not possible to have accomplished very 
much. 

Victor found much difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between “Shut your eyes” 
and “Clap your hands,” as would natu- 
rally be the case, but he rarely, if ever, 
failed to get “Open your mouth.” The 
record for each ear was right ear, 60 per 
cent; left ear, 50 per cent. 

I feel very sure that if the teacher will 
give each of these two boys five minutes 
a day of such exercises, at the end of 
three months they will have a consider- 
able vocabulary of words and phrases 


that they can understand by ear alone. 


In each of these cases the hearing in the 
left ear is better than in the right, but the 
right ear should not be neglected. Victor 
hears more than Jack and will probably 
acquire a larger vocabulary in the same 
time. 

It would be very helpful to each of the 
boys if they could also have five minutes 
a day of the same auricular exercise, con- 
ducted before a mirror, in such a way 
that they could see the face of the speaker 
clearly while the words and sentences are 
being spoken about an inch from their 
ears. There is no other way by which 
these two boys can be given so much 
understanding of speech, and also so 
much speech or so good speech as can be 
done in this manner. 

And now let me say just a few general 
things about the speech teaching with 
these little children. In order to obtain 
the largest possible degree of naturalness, 
you should, in my opinion, begin with 
smooth voice sounds—that is, you should 
avoid at the start the stop consonants and 
the voiceless elements. 

You should also choose for the sounds 
to be first taught those in which the nat- 
ural position of utterance is most evi- 
dent. These are some of the vowel 
sounds, such as @ (ah), 6, 06, ow, aw, i, 
and some consonants, as m, v, vocalized 
th, w, andn. The sound of I is a smooth 


sound, but the position of the tongue 
during its natural utterance cannot be 
shown to a child and made by him 
through imitation of what he can see. 

The position for m is open to the same 
objection, but to a less degree. Not in- 
frequently the first attempts of a child to 
make the sound of n results in a fairly 
good /. If that should happen, you ought 
at once to abandon your efforts for the 
moment and to accept the / as a satisfac- 
tory imitation of your n position, and 
continue to do so till the / sound has been 
fixed and will be given on request. 

In fact, the child will often utter some 
other English sounds in his efforts to do 
what you may be asking of him at the 
moment, and if he stumbles on a good 
utterance of some vowel or consonant, be 
sure to seize upon it and do everything 
in your power to encourage him to go on 
with it till it is fairly well fixed. 

Many a sound that is difficult to teach 
has been hit upon by the child by acci- 
dent, and has been caught and fixed by 
the alert teacher, who momentarily, and 
perhaps for days, abandons the effort to 
teach the other sound that caused the 
child to stumble upon the unsought 
sound. 

The attempt to teach the stop conso- 
nants too soon, especially the k and the 
vocalized stops like b, d, and g, usually 
results in a staccato and “clicky” utter- 
ance that soon develops and spreads and 
later makes endless trouble. It also leads 
to the very common fault of inserting 
extra syllables that do not belong in the 
words. 

In combining the smooth and evident 
sounds into words the teacher does not 
need to confine herself to words of one 
syllable. I think it is better not to do so. 
The words “mother,” “father,” can be 
taught very early and are good words to 
know, it seems to me. 

If the child attempts to imitate the 
speech that he sees, as he probably will 
if he has a fair chance, you should give 
him every encouragement, and should 
accept as entirely satisfactory certain 
results for whose deficiency there is a 
perfectly good reason. If he sees you 
say “good-by” and himself says “oobah,” 
accept it with joy and praise of his 
efforts. Do not make it an occasion for 
some time to come for a drill on g and 1. 
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We accept it from the hearing baby 
for a long time, and there is much more 
reason for accepting it from the little 
deaf child. The same is true of “um” 
for “come,” “uma” or “umon” for “come 
on,” “min” for “come in,” “moosi” for 
“music,” “mow” for “mouth,” “’ow” for 
“cow,” “’ome” for “home,” “no” for 
“nose,” etc., ad infinitum. 

The more evident and easy corrections 
should be made first. “Mow” can almost 
immediately be advanced to “mouth,” but 
the k sound should not be insisted, upon 
or struggled too hard for until the little 
one has begun to know how to do what 
you want him to do with his tongue with- 
out actual showing on your part. I dealt 
quite fully with ways of doing this in an 
article I once contributed to THE Vora 
REVIEW on teaching the sound of 1.* 

Your aim should always be to develop 
in the child a natural attitude toward 
both speech and speech-reading. Re- 
member that the powers of comprehen- 
sion and expression of ideas are the 
things to be attained, and that speech 
and speech-reading are only means to 
that end and not ends in themselves. 

This leads to a dissertation on natural- 
ness—another of my fads that I have 
preached for twenty-five or thirty years. 
Speak naturally to your pupils and they 
will be much more likely to speak natu- 
rally to you. Teach them to read your 
natural speech, not a system of labial 
signs that are not made by the clerks in 
the stores and the street-car conductor 
and other folk with whom your pupils 
would like to exercise their lip-reading 
when they leave school. 

When you say a word that ends with /, 
do not touch the end of your nose with 
the tip of your tongue, nor even the under 
edge of your upper front teeth. If you 
see your pupils doing this you may know 
that they learned it from you or some 
other teacher. The ability to understand 
exaggerated and distorted speech may 
come to be a useful accomplishment in 
school, but it is valueless to your pupils 
in the world outside. 

You have a most potent aid in your 





*Fundamentals in Teaching the Deaf to 

Speak, Vorra Review, April, 1916. Natural 
peech, Vorta Review. October, 1916. Interest: 
Another Fundamental in Sneech-Teaching, 
Vota Review, November, 1916. 


work of teaching speech and lip-reading 
in the competitive instinct found in every 
human being. You yourself acquired 
most of what you know and can do under 
the instigation of the desire to excel or 
to equal some one else. The desire may 
not have been openly expressed. You 
may not have been specially conscious of 
it, but it was, nevertheless, a powerful 
stimulant to your mental or your mus- 
cular effort. 

It is this human instinct that accounts 
in considerable measure for the fact that 
we can accomplish more with our pupils 
in school and in groups than we can 
singly as their private tutors at home. 
The ingenuity and the alertness of a 
teacher in taking advantage from mo- 
ment to moment of this strong incentive 
to attention and effort by the child dif- 
ferentiates the successful from the un- 
successful teacher. Competition is not 
only “the life of trade,” it is also the life 
of the school-room. 

The desire for praise is another of the 
great incentives to effort that has carried 
you and me toward any successes we may 
have had. Be liberal with your praise 
and commendation of the real efforts of 
the child, no matter how unsuccessful. 
Be equally sparing of your condemna- 
tion. They are easily encouraged, and 
that leads to new efforts. They are 
equally easily discouraged, and that ends 
effort. 

One more thing in connection with this 
matter of speech teaching to the begin- 
ners and I will let you off. The recog- 
nition of vibration by touching the 
teacher and by consciousness of the sen- 
sation in his own body is of even greater 
importance in the teaching of speech to 
a deaf child than the sense of sight. 

It is for this reason that it has been so 
often observed that the deaf-blind pupils, 
who would appear at first thought to be 
so much more seriously handicapped for 
the acquisition of speech than the seeing 
deaf, often excel the seeing deaf in their 
ability to learn to speak. The teacher is 
compelled to give them much more op- 
portunity to feel the vibratory sensations 
that accompany speech than is given the 
seeing deaf child. 

The seeing deaf child does not get any- 
where near enough chance to feel the 
vibratory sensations that are taking place 
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in his teacher’s chest, throat, and head 
while she is speaking and teaching him. 
He cannot get too much. The more he 
gets, the more normal will be his voice, 
his rhythm, his emphasis, his fluency and 
smoothness of utterance. 

Furthermore, I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the necessity of cultivating in 
the deaf child a habit that we ourselves 
do not have and do not need, since we 
have our hearing to guide us. I mean 
the habit of conscious recognition of the 
vibrations that can be felt in our chests, 
back, throat, and head wirHoUT ANY USE 
OF THE HANDS. 

The point that I want to drive home to 
your minds is that your pupils cannot 
touch your chests and throats too much, 
but they cannot touch their own throats 
and chests and heads too little. In fact, 
it would be better if they never used 
their hands to recognize the vibration of 
vowels and vocalized consonants in them- 
selves. 

At any rate, they should not be allowed 
to form the habit of laying their fingers 
on their noses for every n, on their cheeks 
for each / or m, or their throats for each 
g, d, or b or v, as is too often seen in the 
school-rooms of our schools for the deaf. 

It is perfectly possible to learn to rec- 
ognize the vibration sensations that ac- 
company speech by conscious attention 
and thought without any use of the 
hands. You can acquire it yourself, and 
you can lead the child to the same recog- 
nition. 

Do not permit him to use his hands on 
himself, but encourage him to touch you 
and nestle up against you when you are 
talking. If he is in a state of physical 
cleanliness that makes such an experience 
unpleasant for the teacher, she should be 
at liberty to ask the head of the school to 
see that this condition is remedied, even 
if he has to spend more money on super- 
visors and washing facilities. It is a 
necessary educational matter in the teach- 
ing of the deaf that close personal con- 
tact with the pupils should not be dis- 
agreeable. 

One of the letters that followed the 
invitation to speak to you said: “I won- 
der what you will think of our work. 
when you see it, and what you will think 
of it when you come again next year.” 
I did not know that I was to be invited 


again next year, but I shall not allow you 
to forget this implied invitation. 

I think very highly of the work as | 
have seen it today, but I fully expect to 
think even more highly of it when I 
“come again next year.” There is one 
thing especially that I have seen this 
year that I hope I shall not see quite the 
same next year. I looked into that great 
dining-room, with its long, full tables, at 
which were seated your two hundred 
pupils, and, so far as I could observe, not 
one teacher, not one hearing and speak- 
ing person, was seated at those tables. 
There was not the slightest semblance of 
family life in one of the situations in 
which the procedure of family life is 
specially desirable and in which it is in 
some measure attainable by you, even 
now and here, before you get into your 
new cottages. 

Mr. Pope, I have seen such wonders 
accomplished here by the waving of 
your magic wand of intelligent efficiency 
and thoughtful planning that I beseech 
you to wave it once more. Go and get 
your saw and cut those long tables up 
into small tables. Make your teachers 
take at least their lunches at those tables, 
one with each group of ten or twelve, in 
good family fashion. Do not assign the 
teachers to their own group of pupils, or 
at least not regularly. Rotate them, if 
you wish, but let a teacher see something 
of other groups and other groups see 
something of other teachers. Let them 
have their breakfasts and their dinners, 
if you choose, by themselves, but make 
them have their lunches with the pupils. 

Mr. Pope: But our teachers all “live 
out.” 

Mr. Wright: I do not care. That is 
not an adequate excuse. It is no more 
an adequate excuse than when the super- 
intendent of a big school that was about 
to have a new building replied to my plea 
that he should adopt the cottage plan, 
that “they could not afford to shovel the 
snow from the paths in the winter.” As 
a matter of fact, your teachers do have 
their lunches here. I enjoyed eating 
mine with them, and it was a good lunch, 
which, by the way, I was much impressed 
to learn, was cooked each day by the girls 
in your cooking class and sold to the 
teachers at cost. Give them their lunch, 
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but serve it at the pupils’ small tables. 
It will pay you to do so. 

I thank you for your kindness in ask- 
ing me to come and in listening to me so 
patiently. If there is any time and there 
are any questions you would like to ask 
I shall be glad to try to answer them. 

Mrs. Anderson: How young do you 
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think a deaf child should enter school? 

Mr. Wright: If the child is to enter 
one of the large State residential schools, 
I think six is young enough. If he can 
attend a day school or a small school or 
a school organized on the cottage plan, | 
think he can safely enter at four and a 
half or four. 





SPEECH-READING: A GUIDE FOR \SELF-INSTRUCTION 
WHERE TRAINED TEACHERS ARE 
NOT AVAILABLE 


BY SARAH FULLER 


(Continued from February) 


A LIST OF WORDS, RESULTING FROM ELEMENTS STUDIED, INTRODUCED TO ASSIST THE 
LEARNER IN THE FORMATION OF SENTENCES 


twos goose June loon 
noose soot choose loose 
coot soon chews lose 
cooed chewed juice Luke’s 
coon jute Jews hoop 
cooes Jude lute whom 
Ah! ma’am path barge 
are part bath marsh 
Pa barred pass march 
baa barn parse tart 
mar mart parks tarred 
Ma marred bars tarn 
palm park Mars dart 
barb bark marks darn 
balm mark parch dark 
peep peak teem keyed 
beam beak neap keen 
peat meek deed keys 
beat peaks dean geese 
beet beaks knead feat 
bead piece teat & 

bean peace *teen see 
meat peas teeth sea 
meet bees teethe Z 

mete peach *neath seem 
mead beach teas seam 
meed peel tease seat 
mean Beale niece seed 
mien meal knees cede 
pout bows cowed couch 
bowed boughs gout gouge 
mouse town gown prow 
eye pile tile fight 
pine bile kite fine 
bite mile kine vied 
bide type guide vine 
mite time guys fife 


hoot proof drew grew 
who'd prove troop croup 
root Bruce droop group 
rude brews clew groom 
brute bruise glue 
brood true crew 
dangue calf charm half 
calm calve chart halve 
gape carve charred yard 
garb farce lath yarn 
carp vase lathe 
card Shah larch 
cart char large 
cairn jar harp 
guard sharp harm 
seen she’d lees heave 
scene sheen leaks eve 
seek sheik leeks weed 
Zeke cheek leagues wean 
cease lead leach plead 
seize lean liege bleed 
seal lien reap preach 
zeal leak ream breach 
she leek eat glebe 
G league heat gleam 
sheep leaf heed clean 
cheap leave e’en glean 
sheet lease he’d steep 
steam 
brow prows drought crowd 
proud brows drown crown 
brown trout cloud stout 
clown snout 
site write plied 
cite wright blight tried 
side ride pride tries 
sign rice bright dries 
shied rise bride trice 
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might dime guise five shine wide brine crime 
mine tine chyle vice light wine price gripe 
pike dive guile vise lied white prize grime 
Mike ties hide vies line whine try spite 
pies dies height file ripe prime dry spied 
mice dice hive vile rhyme bribe tripe spine 
pikes nice ice sight rime plight tribe spice 
Mike’s eyes rite trite spies 
Pope mowed tone vogue choke loath roan grown 
mope mode known hope joke loathe bloat groan : 
owed bows cope home lope rope blown gross 
own beaux comb sewed lobe robe broke grows 
boat poll coat sown loam roam brogue spoke 
bode boll cone zone load rote gloat smoke 
moat mole code shote lode wrote glowed stow 
mote tote goat showed loan rode crow snow 
moan toad tolk shown lone road grow stowed 
growed stone 

am bang tat Gad Sam rack track 
ham axe tan gag sat rag drag 
at hacks Nat gang sad rang tracks 

add hags Nan hat sack racks drags 

an bass Dan had sag rags clap 

Ann mass tack hack sang yap clam 
pat packs tag hag sacks yam clad 
pad backs knack hang sags wax clan 

pan pangs nag fat lap wags glad 

bat bangs tacks vat lamb whacks clack 

bad patch tags fad lack plaid clang 

ban batch cap fan lag plan class 

mat match cab van Lang brat glass 

mad Madge Cam fag lacks brad spat 

man badge gap fang lags bran span 

pack tap gab Thad rap trap stack 

pang tab cat that ram tram stag 

back dab can than rat drab snag 

bag dam cad sap ran dram 

awe Maud shorn 

or morn lord 

aught taught laud 

ought taut lawn 

awed dawn wart 

haw naught warred 

maw gnawed warn 

taw thought brought 

daw thawed broad 

nor thorn brawn 

gnaw sought trawl 

pawed sort drawl 

pawn sawed 

bought sawn 

born short 

erred bird burrs dirt girt hers serve whirred 
earn burn burse Derne gird firm search worse 
urn perk perch Turk curse verb serge whirs 
per Burke birch dirk curs furred surge blurt | 
purr berg purge turf curl fern shirt blurred 
burr Perth merge nerve girl verd shirred spirt | 
myrrh birth pearl terse hurt Verne chirp spurred 
pert berth purl _ nurse herd furs germ spurn 
purred mirth merle curb heard verse wert 

Bert purse turn curt hearse serf word 

ebb pet - Ben ten head let wen dread | 
M pen heck debt hen led whet tress 
Ed peck beg dead fed red when dress 





etch 
edge 


it 

in 
pit 
pin 
pick 
pig 
bit 
bid 
bin 
been 


ape 
Abe 
aim 
ate 
aid 
eight 
H 


age 
ale 
ail 
hale 
pay 
bay 
may 
babe 
maim 
pate 
paid 


odd 
on 
pot 
pod 
mop 
mob 
top 
Tom 


air 
heir 


ewe 
you 


Puck 
pug 
pung 
but 
bud 
bun 


i ments. 





peg 
bet 
bed 


dip 
dim 
Dick 
dig 
ding 
nip 
nib 
kit 
kid 
kin 


pain 
bait 
bane 
mate 
made 
maid 
main 
Maine 
mane 
bake 
make 
pace 
pays 
base 
bays 
baize 
mace 
maze 


dot 
don 
dock 
dog 
dong 
not 
knot 
nod 


e’re 
pair 


yew 


buck 
bug 
bung 
muck 
mug 
tuck 


met 
men 


Ted 


kick 
king 
hip 
him 
hit 
hid 
hiss 
his 
fit 
fin 


maize 
pale 
pail 
bale 
bail 
male 
mail 
day 
neigh 
tape 
tame 
dame 
nape 
name 
date 
deign 
Dane 
Nain 


non 
cot 
cod 
con 
cock 
cog 
got 
god 


pare 
pear 


pew 
mew 


tug 
tongue 
duck 
dug 
dung 
nut 


den 
net 
Ned 


thick 
thing 
sit 
sin 
sick 
sing 
lip 
limb 
rip 
rib 
tail 
tale 
dale 
nail 
nave 
knave 
Dave 
K 


gay 
cape 
gape 
came 
game 
Kate 
gate 
gait 
cane 
Kane 


hot 
hod 
hock 
hog 
fop 
fob 
sop 
sob 


bare 
bear 


dew 
due 


none 
cut 
cud 
hub 
hum 
hut 


fen 
set 
said 


rim 
rick 
rig 
ring 
rich 
ridge 
wit 
win 
wick 
wig 


gain 
kale 
gale 
hake 
Hague 
face 
vase 
fays 
fade 
feign 
vain 
vein 
safe 
save 
shape 
shame 
late 
laid 


sot 
sod 
sock 
song 
shot 
shod 
shone 
lock 


mare 
tare 


new 
few 


Hun 
hug 
hung 
sup 
some 
suck 


POLYSYLLABIC WORDS 


wren 
wet 
wed 


wing 
whip 
whim 
prick 
prig 
brick 
brig 
bring 
bricks 
brigs 


lade 
lain 
lane 
lace 
lays 
rate 
raid 
rain 
rein 
reign 
race 
rays 
raze 
raise 
wait 
wade 
wane 
wail 


log 
long 
rot 
rod 
rock 
wrong 
wad 
wan 


tear 
dare 


view 


sung 
shut 
shun 
luck 
lug 

lung 
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plead 
bled 
tread 


trip 
trim 
drip 
trill 
drill 
clip 
glib 
crib 
grip 
grim 


whale 
plate 
played 
plain 
plane 
bray 
pray 
prate 
prayed 
brayed 
brain 
tray 
dray 
trait 
trade 
train 
drain 
crape 


yacht 
yon 
plot 
blot 
plod 
trot 
trod 
clot 


jne’er 
ware 


i hue 


luff 
love 
rub 
rum 
rut 


Thus far in the study of elements and combinations none but monosyllabic 
words have been suggested. The thought in this plan is to make the learner thor- 
) oughly conversant with the appearances of the mouth during speech and able to 
know the simplest resulting words from combinations of similarly formed ele- 


With this preparation, the study of words of two or more syllables will pre- 
sent few difficulties : 
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grit 
grin 
spit 
spin 
stick 
sting 
stiff 
sniff 


grape 
crate 
grate 
great 
grain 
spade 
Spain 
state 
staid 
stayed 
stain 
stake 
steak 
snake 
stale 
snail 


clod 
clock 
clog 
clocks 
clogs 
stop 
snob 


* wear 
where 


hew 
Hugh 


rung 
run 
rug 
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fathom 
fable 
feather 
feeble 
fervor 
flippant 
forward 
frigid 
faithful 
falsely 
flinging 
faithfully 
fraternal 
fraternally 
friendship 
friendliness 
frigidity 
formative 
furniture 
furnishings 
facetious 
phosphorus 
phenomenon 
phenomenal 
philanthropy 


vapid 
velvet 
viper 
vivid 
volume 
votive 
valuable 
vociferate 
voluminous 
vexatious 
vestibule 
valentine 
vaccinate 
vegetable 
vicinity 
violent 
violin 
visible 
volunteer 





thinking 
thankful 
thanksgiving 
thoughtful 
therefore 
thither 


ladle 

lilac 

lily 
leisure 
linnet 
little 
lolling 
lonely 
lowly 
loyal 
lengthen 
lurid 
laurel 
longing 
latterly 
listlessly 
literature 
ludicrous 
lullaby 
loyally 
lymphatic 
luxurious 


pamphlet 
pauper 
people 
peevish 
pepper 
pimple 
pippin 
picnic 
pivot 
public 
puppet 
pleasure 
probable 
primary 
possible 
possibility 
penmanship 
peacefully 


babble 
baptism 
bauble 
biped 
blubber 
bobbin 
bubble 
banging 
beverage 
biblical 
biology 
benefactor 
beneficent 
beautifully 
becoming 
biography 


mammon 
member 
mimic 
mumble 
measure 
memorable 
minimum 
mammalian 
meditate 
monopoly 
mountainous 
multiply 
multiplication 
municipal 


tatter 

total 

totter 
trinket 
twitter 
tutor 
triumph 
telegraphy 
temperament 
temperature 
tonsilitis 
transaction 
transparent 
treasurer 
tremendous 
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doing 
darning 
dealing 
doubting 
diving 
daughter 
digging 
dainty 
doctor 
daring 
dusty 
difficulty 
determine 
dedicate 
dividend 
disaster 
delicate 
discourage 
disagreeable 


nothing 
noisy 
nailing 
knocking 
kneeling 
neglect 
necessary 
nervously 
national 
naturalist 
negligent 
neighborhood 
neuralgia 
nomination 


cassock 
clanking 
cocoa 
conquer 
contract 
critic 
cackle 
concord 
cupful 
comfort 
calculate 





characteristic 
cathedral 
canopy 
calendar 
calamity 
caramel 


gargle 
gastric 
giggle 
gutter 
gratitude 
gratefully 
gratification 
graduation 
geographical 
geranium 
generously 
glycerine 


saucer 
scissors 
scratches 
snatches 
success 
system 
sacrifice 
sagacious 
sanctuary 
sarsaparilla 
satisfactory 
scenery 
ceremony 
centennial 
scholarly 
sedentary 


zigzag 
zenith 
zebra 
zephyr 
zero 
zoology 


shaded 
shining 
shower 
shelter 
shielding 





chapter 
changing 
chimney 
childlike 
children 
chestnut 
chicken 


jotted 
justice 
jelly 
joking 
jingle 
jumping 
judgment 


regal 
rolling 
resolve 
ruler 

rural 
wronging 
wrongful 
remembrance 
religiously 
regularly 
refrigerator 
refusal 
refinement 
reasonable 
reception 


witness 
wilful 
wayward 
wisdom 
waiting 
wander 
wingless 
wandering 
watering 
witticism 
worthily 
workmanship 
witchery 
wilderness 
watery 


Whenever the learner is at a momentary loss to know a spoken word, he should 
mentally make a note of it, and later make a special study of its appearance and 
of all its derivatives upon his own lips. Supposing the word to be accept, he should 
repeat it with a mirror in hand, and then repeat each derivative carefully, as 













accepted govern prefer tolerate 
accepting governed preferred tolerated 
acceptable governing preferring tolerating 
acceptability governance preference tolerable 
acceptance governess preferential  tolerableness 
acceptation governor preferment tolerably 
accepter government tolerance 
governmental tolerant 
toleration 


By this practise the learner will increase his power to interpret quickly what 
ever he sees in speech. 
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PHONETICS AND WORD STUDY 


THE BEAUTY OF GOOD SPEECH 


If the learner has followed the foregoing plan, he is now able to make teach- 
ers of speech-reading of members of his own family. His study of the movements 
of his own mouth has taught him the mechanism. of speech, and he knows that 
clear, distinct speech depends upon the correct use of the parts of the mouth that 


produce it. He may now regard himself as one having a new mission in life 


that 





of helping others to realize the beauty of good speech and the possibility of acquir- 
ing it by a right use of its wonderful instrument. 





PHONETICS AND WORD STUDY 


A Plan for Pronunciation and Speech Drill 
BY SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


N THE plan here presented, each 

point necessary for the acquisition of 
a good knowledge of the fundamental 
rules of pronunciation is carefully con- 
sidered and the pupil, by this study, pre- 
pared to depend upon himself, rather 
than upon the teacher, for guidance. 

By many repetitions of well-classified 
words, invaluable practise is given in in- 
telligent speech-drill. 

An important preliminary step in this 
work is the teaching of the first position, 
which means the control of the tongue as 
it lies soft and flat in the mouth with the 
point touching the lower front teeth. It 
is necessary to acquire this position be- 
fore the child is allowed to give voice. 

The second position is the point of the 
tongue raised to the upper gum and 
spread so as to close perfectly the aper- 
ture between it and the upper gum. This 
position should be well learned before 
the elements formed by the tongue are 
attempted, for the tongue is spread in 
giving every element except /. 

Passing from the first position to the 
second position and back to the first over 
and over again helps to get control and 
flexibility of the tongue and establishes 
the use of the point of the tongue inde- 
pendently of the jaw. 

The following order for the develop- 
ment of the elements is suggested, al- 
though it may be varied in some respects : 


I 
h, wh, p, f, th, t, a(r), 00, aw, s, k, sh, ou, 
, —b, —a—, w, v, o-e, —o—, d—, 
—d, —a—, g—, —g, 00, m, n, ur, y, u-e, 
l, u-e, ng, i-e, ch, oi, r, —e—, —i--, a-e, 
j, z, air, qu, x, zh. 


It seems best to begin with h in the de- 
velopment of the elements, because it is 
simply a breathing over the tongue in the 
first position already taught. 

After an element has been developed 
and can be given by the pupil, the fol- 
lowing steps should be taken: 

(a) Imitation of the element from the 
mouth of the teacher and reproduction 
by the pupil. 

This establishes the habit of watching 
the mouth of the person who is speak- 
ing, thus laying at once the foundation 
for the understanding of speech. 

(b) Recognition of the element from 
the board and spoken reproduction by 
the pupil. 

Here speech and reading go hand in 
hand. This process trains the pupil to 
read at sight and to utter the sound cor- 
rectly. 

(c) Writing of the element by the 
pupil when it is given by the teacher or 
by a classmate. : 

This aids in reading speech and in 
training pupils to reproduce in writing 
what is seen upon the mouth; to realize 
that these positions may be represented 
by several different spellings, as in the 
case of the vowels, and that some of the 
consonants have the same or a similar 
appearance. 

As soon as an element of speech has 
been learned by following these steps, it 
should be written upon a sheet of card- 
board, as the beginning of a chart which 
is to be gradually built up as the pupil 
acquires the elements. 

The following is the consonant chart 
for the first year’s work. It will be 













































CONSONANT CHART 


h 

wh w 

p b 

t d 

k g 

( ~ 

f 

th th 
“ae 

(s) 

sh zh 

a 

(g) 

on boot 
00 good 
o-e home 
oa boat 
ow bow 
—o no 
aw saw 
au caught 
or fork 
a(ll) ball 
—o— not 
oi oil 
oy boy 
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noticed that the consonants in the first 
column on the left are non-vocal, in the 
second column are the vocalized, and in 
the third the nasal consonants. 

The formation of the consonant sounds 
is shown by the horizontal arrangement. 

The following is the vowel chart ar- 
ranged in the order of the formation, not 
in the order in which they are to be 
taught.* Keywords are given to aid the 
teachers not familiar with the chart. 





*The writer is indebted to the late Miss 
Alice E. Worcester, of the Clarke School, for 
the idea of presenting, by vowel and consonant 
charts, a means by which the teaching of read- 
ing is simplified. 


VOWEL CHART No. 1 





u-e use ee see 
I 

ew few ea eat 
—e me 

—u— cup 

——er mother —i— pin 

—or motor 

a sofa 

ar arm a-e came 
ai paid 
—ay pay 

i-e five pen: 

. . ? 

igh high ea_ bread 

I 2 

—y cry —y candy 

—i(nd) kind 

ou house —a— cat 

T 

ow cow 

ur fur air hair 

er her ere there 


ir girl 

































PHONETICS AND WORD STUDY 


The work is made more interesting to 


the pupils if a plan like the following is 
) adopted. On a sheet of cardboard, lined 


off in small squares, 
vowel and consonant elements 


are written the 


in the 


order in which they are to be developed. 
When the pupil is able to give the ele- 
ment correctly, the teacher draws a hori- 
zontal line in the square ; when he is able 


. to imitate it from the teacher’s mouth, 


she draws a vertical line across the hori- 
zontal one; when he recognizes the ele- 


) ment from the board, a line is drawn at 


an angle of 45 


plished. 


the teacher. 


and fluency in speech. 


thus : pa(r), fa(r); 


to talk. 


poo, foo, too, thoo, coo, etc. 


Consonant as a final element: 





Consonant as an initial element : 


pa(r), fa(r), ta(r), tha(r), ca(r), ete. 


arp, arf, art, arth, ark, etc. 


I sf I I I 
oop, oof, oot, ooth, ook, ete. 


I 
poop, foof, toot, thooth, cook, ete. 


° to the vertical one; and 
when he can write the element upon the 
board, a fourth line is drawn at the same 
angle across the point of intersection. 
This forms a star having eight points. 
A bright red or a gilt star is sometimes 
placed in the space under the element 
when all four points have been accom- 


Diagrams of the face showing the po- 
sitions of the vocal and speech organs 
may be used to aid in fixing these posi- 
tions for the elements of speech. This, 
however, may be left to the discretion of 


When a consonant and a vowel have 
been taught they should be used, at once, 
in combination, and the same steps fol- 
lowed as were used with the single ele- 
ment—imitation, recognition, and writing. 
In all these combinations a great deal of 
practise should be given to acquire ease 


These combinations should be practised 
again and again, sometimes two together, 
sometimes three together, or even — 
pa(r), fa(r) 


poo, foo; poo, foo; poo, foo. This is the 
habit of the hearing child when he begins 


Consonant as initial and final element: 


parp, farf, tart, tharth, cark, etc. 
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All the vowels may be used with all the 
consonants when the combinations are 
easily pronounceable. Charts may be 
made at the discretion of the teacher, tak- 
ing the first vowel on the vowel chart, 
combining it with the first consonant on 
the consonant chart, and so on. The les- 
sons should be varied so that they may 
not become irksome. 

Some of the consonants often combined 
in words are 


-fp —tht sp— 
—ft —ths st- 
—fth —pt sc— 
—fs —pth 

—fsh —ps 


Practise should be given each one of 
these non-vocal combinations alone, and 
afterward with vowels. 

A valuable exercise should be given at 
this early stage of the work to give the 
idea of accent—that is, one syllable is 
long and the other syllable is shorter. This 
may be indicated by long and short lines. 
The pupils should be taught to mark time 
with the hands, allowing the right hand 
to remain a longer time upon the left 
hand to show the long, or accented, sylla- 
ble, and the left hand to be lifted more 
quickly, but lightly, to indicate the short, 
or unaccented, syllable, thus: 


I I 

ar far, oopoo awtaw 
or 

I I 

parar foraw_ too oo 
or 

awthaw eefee ar car 


Passing from the written form of the 
letters to the printed page, the first 25 or 
26 pages of the Fuller primer should be 
read. The child learns to do this easily, 
for this little book is very fully illus- 
trated. 

As soon as the pupils have a sufficiently 
large vocabulary they should be taught to 
classify words according to the vowel 
sound, the teacher giving the sound and 
letting the pupils select from their own 
vocabulary the words which shave that 
sound, thus: “aw” as in “saw” is spoken 
by the teacher and the pupils give fall, 
talk, paw, etc., and one writes the sound 
as soon as he has spoken it, using, as he 
writes, all the representatives of the 
sound that he has learned, thus: aw, or, 
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au, a(ll). When alist of words have 
been given under this sound it should be 
read by each child, thus giving constant 
drill in speech. 

An excellent plan is to write the vowel 
representatives or spellings in yellow 
crayon, for in this way the child learns 
to associate certain letters together as 
representing one sound. The words are 
to be arranged in columns under the rep- 
resentatives of the vowel sound thus 
written in yellow crayon: 


(oi) (ae) (ee) (—i-) (oe) 


(oy) (ai) (ea) pin (oa) 
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boy (ay) (—e) it (ow) 
toy paid meet in (—o) 
oil came meat this home 
soil may see soap 
late me know 
tea 


If the space in the school-room makes 
it possible, a good plan is to have the 
vowel representatives written on the 
board or on charts hung about the room 
and as new words occur encourage the 
pupils to write them under the different 
headings. 

(To be continued) 





A REPORT OF LEARNING TESTS WITH DEAF CHILDREN 
BY CLARA E. NEWLEE 


children is well established through 
their frequent use in recent times for 
purposes of diagnosis and classification. 
Most of the mental tests that have been 
designed involve some understanding and 
use of language, either in explaining the 
test to the pupil or in his responses, or 
both. Since language is the stumbling 
block of every deaf child, it has been im- 
possible to try out the usual mental tests 
with deaf children. 

The Symbol-Digit and Digit-Symbol 
Tests offer a mental test which for a 
perfect reaction does not involve lan- 
guage at all. These tests are sometimes 
called substitution tests, since the prob- 
lem consists of placing in a blank square 
on the sheet a symbol corresponding to a 
digit with which it is associated in the 
key at the top of the page. 

Copies of the two sheets are here 
printed on pages 217-18. A child with 
or without language can be shown that 
he is to substitute the one symbol for the 
other in the blank. He needs no words 
to make the substitution, and it is there- 
fore a fair test of his power to set up 
the association quickly and accurately. 

That he can do this as quickly and ac- 
curately as the child with perfect use of 
language indicates a learning ability 
equal between the two types of children. 
The purpose of this paper is to report 


Bt HE value of mental tests for school 


the results of these tests given to 85 deaf 
children who had a limited use of lan- 
guage, and to show that these orally 
taught deaf children’s learning ability is 
approximately equal to that of hearing 
children having a perfect use of lan- 
guage. 

The Symbol-Digit and Digit-Symbol 
Tests were given to 85 deaf children 
in a day school in Chicago, in January, 
1918. The children ranged in age be- 
tween 6 and 18 years. The tests were 
given as class tests, both sheets the same 
day or on following days. All the pre- 
sentations were made by the same per- 
son for the sake of uniformity of pro- 
cedure, which was in this manner: the 
symbols were written on the blackboard, 
the substitution was explained and illus- 
trated to the pupils, and to be perfectly 
sure that the conditions were clear, the 
pupils were given a chance to demon- 
strate a substitution at least once around 
the class. 

After the explanations the test sheets 
were distributed, face down. At a sig- 
nal the papers were turned over and the 
children worked as rapidly as possible 
till the signal to stop. The time allowed 
was eight minutes for grades above the 
fourth (which corresponds to the deaf 
child’s sixth and seventh year in school) 
and five minutes for grades above the 
fourth. 
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SYMBOL-DIGIT TEST 
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DIGIT-SYMBOL TEST 


QO@® 
© © 





84,976 27,516 








79,821 33,821 
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GraPH I.—Symbol-Digit. Comparison of Median Scores of 85 Deaf Children with Hearing 
Norms and Deaf Norms 





TaB_e I—Symbol-Digit Test. Comparison of Chicago Deaf Children’s Medians with Deat 
Norms and with Hearing Norms. 


Aver- 
PN ies his 9 6 cook daepaen 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 age 
Number tested...... I 06-36: 46: 9 9 9 9 2 oO I 
Chicago norm........ 15.2... 3.8 13.1 11.6 21.8 21.3 14.8 29.4 26.6 38.3 .. 30.4 
BOGE MOFM.........% ? ? 0.0 5.0 9.7 11.2 16.0 19.6 18.4 21.8 22.4 23.0 23.7 
Pye WOTM. i550... ? ? 10.4 14.6 18.2 18.6 21.2 23.1 25.3 27.7 28.4 29.0 30.0 
Chicago deviation— 
From Pyle age in 
WOGPE: os ccs 4 +3 .. —2 —o —2 +1 +0 —5 +3 —o +3 .. +1 +0 
From deaf norm 
in YORPR. 2.200. +5 .. +0 +2 +1 +4 +3 —2 +5 +4 +3 .. +3 +2 


Taste I].—Digit-Symbol Test. Comparison of Chicago Deaf Children’s Medians with Deaf 
Norms and with Hearing Norms. 


Aver- 
PS aie g dubs ox ee eee ae 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 age 
Number tested...... I 06 “4° mR 9 9 9 9 2 oO I 
Chicago norm....... 11.8 .. 3.8 13.1 11.3 18.1 20.0 22.5 24.7 28.8 36.0 .. 40.0 
Deaf norm.......... ? ? 0.0 3.6 8.9 7.5 14.0 17.5 18.4 20.9 21.1 22.1 22.6 
PHNS NOM. 6 cies eess ? ? 11.6 14.1 17.1 17.4 20.9 23.0 23.9 25.8 26.1 26.1 27.3 


Chicago deviation— 
From Pyle age in 
ere rey +2 .. —2 —o —2 +0 —0 —o +0 +3 +2 .. +1 +0 
From deaf norm 


Oh PONE ic ccs +5 .. +1 +2 +1 +2 +2 +5 +5 +4 +2 .. +1 +2 
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Tas_e III1.—Symbol-Digit Test. Comparison of Acceleration, Retardation, and Normal 
Ability of Chicago Deaf Children with Hearing Children. 


Years, accelerated or Nor- Age 


 , REIS —? —5 —4 —3 —2 —1 mal +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 +6 +7 +8 4-9 eon 
Number of pupils at 
gr ees ie anren i ee rae Sige 
Number of pupils at 
age of 7 years.. 
Number of pupils at 
ONO Oa eee fe ee Bes AAR Cr 8 he PP pee 6 
Number of pupils at fr 
ee 5 a Seen tte en Seren Pret SPIRE. a er 
Number of pupils at 
age of 10 years.. .. 
Number of pupils at 
age of II years.. 
Number of pupils at 
age of I2 years.. 9 
Number of pupils at 
RG OF Ea VORRE eth OB Se sks Mee at, mee Mier eer) Meo econ ete 9 
9 
9 


to 
_ NI 
w 

to 
w to 

1S) 

_ 
~ 
— — 
N w 


to 
~ 
— 
_ 
— 
w 


Number of pupils at 

RO DE PE WOES es Se aR Rf Sine Meee aks Mad 
Number of pupils at 

pie OF. 16 Vere a a ee Eo ee, Gee 
Number of pupils at 

Re a ix Sarah gata a) pape ek oR ew ine Seat Boee™ os 2 4 
Number of pupils at 

Oe OF er Pe ck hee ss eee a ee a Re ween ek! eee be I 


bn | ARE eee (eo: Soo Cae Se | ee eee A ee ech BN oak Ne rR aes 


TasLe 1V.—Digit-Symbol Test. Comparison of Acceleration or Retardation and Normal 
Ability of Chicago Deaf Children with Hearing Children. 


Nor- ‘- 
Years, accelerated or retarded.... —? —5 —5 —3 —2 —1 mal +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 +6 +7 quency 
Number of pupils at age of 
ENE eS is anne. es Rae SOT ees SOS irae ane SE ee DL fire ween bes ee I 
Number of pupils at age of 
2 NE Lie tiaiea Mhues wb cg lee pe min. SWS OES, gel nem pal) “anes, a ee aaa Uae te) 
Number of pupils at age of 
ee, PEEP eee eee 2 3 | RPA lates oo See eri te 6 
Number of pupils at age of 
SORE ad tres Mein arch soe 6. uaa Bae eee! 
Number of pupils at age of 
ge cg Seem goee ee ee aarar 7 3 2 13 
Number of pupils at age of 
SE NE Hci esta 5 eee os Pee ee 8 ee eee hoe ae 
Number of pupils at age of 
WN ssa Me dwaie Sac «’s et aac BF ee Tas ee Bee eee 9 
Number of pupils at age of 
oe UPR pee re Sagi yp Abgie GaeAe Gee ted ge eg 9 
Number of pupils at age of 
ee Sree ee Tee eee ee ae a ee iis, aes ide, AMEE ibe "y Sheate 9 
Number of pupils at age of 
EE ES ore eee aa en aS Ee See 9 
Number of pupils at age of 
iF ORS oo sis Faces cokes ike Cn Aa Ne gS) sige EON Pam Bice ticay Cranes aa 2 
Number of pupils at age of 
Te PCRS 8 ie os iss eS ee ‘“ I os I 
OG OS fogk sas nadine ee oe OR ae a 8 Be oe ee ee 
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GrapH II.—Digit-Symbol. Comparison of Median Scores of 85 Deaf Children with Hearing 
Norms and Deaf Norms 





GrapH III.—Symbol-Digit. Comparison of Acceleration, Retardation, and Normal Ability of 
85 Deaf Children and Hearing Children 
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GraPH IV.—Digit-Symbol. Comparison of Acceleration, Retardation, and Normal Ability of 
85 Deaf Children and Hearing Children 


In grading the papers, each square 
correctly filled counted one point; the 
speed per minute was determined by di- 
viding the number of squares correctly 
filled by the number of minutes spent in 
filling them. There are 200 squares on 
each sheet; therefore a perfect score 
would be 200 on each test. If the 
squares were filled correctly in 8 minutes, 
the grade would be 25; if it was done in 
5 minutes, the grade would be 40. 

After grading the papers the individ- 
ual scores were listed and tabulated. 
This table showed the name, age, time, 
score, and rank in number of years plus 
or minus (that is, above or below) the 
hearing norm. These individual scores 
were very interesting to the teachers, but 
make much too long a list to include in 





this report. Tables I and II* for Symbol- 
Digit and Digit-Symbol Tests respec- 
tively show the median scores of the 
Chicago deaf children compared with 
medians with Deaf Norms and with 
of other deaf children of the same age. 

Graph I accompanies Table I to show 
comparison of Chicago deaf children’s 
median scores of hearing children and 
Hearing Norms in the Symbol-Digit 
Test. Graph II accompanies Table II to 
show comparison of Chicago deaf chil- 





*The tables for basis of comparison were 
taken from “The Examination of School Chil- 
dren,” by W. H. Pyle, in which he gives the 
norms for hearing children in this test. The 
tables of norms for deaf children were taken 
from Psychological Monograph for February, 
1916, “Learning Tests with Deaf Children,” by 
R. Pintner and D. G. Paterson. 
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dren’s medians with Deaf Norms and 
with Hearing Norms in the Digit-Sym- 
bol Test. 

Tables I and II show that the 85 Chi- 
cago deaf children tested are equal to 
hearing children in this particular learn- 
ing ability. 

Graph III accompanies Table III to 
show comparison of acceleration, retar- 
dation, and normal ability of the Chicago 
deaf children with hearing children in 
the Symbol-Digit Test. 

Graph IV accompanies Table IV to 
show comparison of acceleration, retar- 
dation, and normal ability of Chicago 
deaf children with hearing children in 
the Digit-Symbol Test. 

Tables III and IV and Graphs III and 
IV show that acceleration, retardation, 
and normal ability of the Chicago deaf 
children are distributed according to the 
“normal curve”’—highest at the middle 
and lower at the ends of the base line. 
This indicates that learning ability is 
normally distributed among these 85 
deaf children, with no undue majority, 
either of accelerated or retarded pupils, 
as compared with hearing children. 

A table which is not included for want 
of space showed that there is very little 
difference between the sexes. No at- 
tempt was made to tabulate the cases with 
reference to congenitally and adventi- 
tiously deaf children, nor with reference 
to totally and partially deaf children. 

The results of the tests lead to the 
conclusion that in native ability to build 
up habitual associations quickly—that is, 
to learn—these Chicago deaf children 
are equal to hearing children. This con- 
clusion differs greatly from the con- 
clusion of Pintner and Paterson, who es- 
tablished the deaf norms by examining 
1000 deaf children, and who found that 
“the deaf child is about three years be- 
hind the hearing child in learning abil- 
ity.” Since the children we tested proved 
equal in ability to hearing children, it 
follows that they are about three years 
ahead of the deaf norms. It is impos- 
sible to determine the reason for this 
difference. 

The tests are very valuable to the 
teachers and the principal as an instru- 
ment for general diagnosis of the school 
or of classes as to native learning ability. 
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They furnish very limited and unsafe 
data, however, for individual diagnosis 
and should not be used for that purpose, 
but if supplemented by other mental 
tests they are very useful in classification 
of pupils. If such tests were given at 
the beginning of the school year and the 
records were preserved and compared 
from year to year, they would furnish 
very valuable data for the.study of men- 
tal ability, and would contribute in a 
small way to the study of the psychology 
of the deaf child. 





WHY THE DELAY? 


In February the Editor suffered from 
a severe attack of influenza complicated 
with his old ailment, chronic liver trouble. 
On March 2 his condition was so serious 
he was operated on and remained in the 
hospital for seven weeks. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Gilbert Grosvenor, editor of the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine and chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, kindly 
sent the February number to press, and 
Mr. A. Kes read the proofs of articles in 
the magazine and officiated as superin- 
tendent of the Volta Bureau. This ex- 
plains the delay in responding to many 
letters. May we ask that all communi- 
cations be hereafter addressed either to 
TuHeE Vora REviEw or to the Volta Bu- 
reau and not to Mr. De Land, as he must 
shortly undergo another operation, and 
thus delay will be avoided. This also ex- 
plains why some things were left out of 
the February and March number. 





THE HELP-CHEER CLUB 


“The other evening our hard-of-hearing 
friends organized the Help-Cheer Club. There 
are no admission fees and no officials, save a 
secretary, a presiding officer being selected at 
each meeting. The annual dues are only- 25 
cents, a sum believed to be sufficient to cover 
postage, programs, and notices, though we may 
have to increase to 50 cents. Each member 
signs a pledge to endeavor to cheer-up at least 
one person each day, and to either walk with 
or talk with or read to one depressed person 
each day. Local clubs can be organized any- 
where at any time by any one.” 





Remember that Tue Vorta Review is in 
need of more help this year than last year. 








THE BABBLING METHOD 


A System of Syllable Drills for the Natural Development of Speech 
BY JOSEPHINE AVONDINO 


(Continued from February) 


THE SECOND STAGE 


HE second stage consists of combi- 

nations of two syllables, the first 
syllable having no consonants, the second 
an initial consonant, and the combination 
of these two syllables pronounced as a 
word of two syllables. 

Any one of the three forms given be- 
low may be used in developing the stage. 
Some children find the first form the 
easiest, some the second, and others the 
third. Begin the development of the 
drills in the second stage before the de- 
velopment of the finals in the first stage. 
Then drills in the first and second stages 
can be developed simultaneously. 

The first form, to be read horizontally : 


a(r)fa(r) a(r)fa(r) a(r)fa(r) 
a(r)faw a(r)faw a(r)faw 
a(r)pa(r) a(r)pa(r)  a(r)pa(r) 
a(r)paw a(r)paw a(r) paw 
The second form is: 

a(r)fa(r) a(r)fa(r) a(r)fa(r) 
a(r)pa(r) a(r)pa(r) a(r)pa(r) 
a(r)faw a(r)faw a(r)faw 
a(r) paw a(r) paw a(r) paw 


The third form is: 





a(r)fa(r) a(r)fa(r) a(r)fa(r) 
a(r)faw a(r)faw a(r)faw 
a(r) foo a(r) foo a(r) foo 
a(r) fee a(r) fee a(r) fee 
Notr.—As soon as a child can repeat 
a(r)fa(r) three times in succession 


smoothly, then a(r)faw, a(r)foo, and 
a(r)fee each three times in succession, 
the following form is given (the con- 
tinuity is much better preserved if drills 
are written as if they were words form- 
ing complete sentences): a(r)fa(r), 
a(r)faw, a(r)foo, a(r)fee—later they 
may be put in the following form: 


a(r) far 
a(r)faw 
a(r) foo 
a(r) fee 


Develop the following drills as in ex- 
amples above (the teacher must use her 
own discretion as to the order in which 
the consonants are taken up): 


a(r)pa(r) 
a(r)paw 
a(r) poo 
a(r) pee 


a(r)ta(r) 
a(r)taw 
a(r)too 
a(r)tee 


a(r)ma(r) 
a(r)maw 
a(r)moo 
a(r)mee 


a(r)na(r) 
a(r)naw 
a(r)noo 
a(r)nee 


a(r)sha(r) 
a(r)shaw 
a(r)shoo 
a(r)shee 


a(r)sa(r) 
a(r)saw 
a(r)soo 
a(r)see 


Nore.—Drills with “oo” in the first 
syllable. 


oofar 
oofaw 
oofoo 
oofee 


Notr.—Insist upon the child holding 
the position of “oo” until he has given 
the consonant. 


oopar 
oopaw 
oopoo 
oopee 











ootar 
ootaw 
ootoo 
ootee 


oomar 
oomaw 
oomoo 
oomee 


oothar 
oothaw 


oothar 
oothaw 


oothar 
oothaw 


Notre.—Oothoo and oothee are omitted. 
“Oothar” and “oothaw” are given in the 
first forms to preserve the continuity. 


ooshar 
ooshaw 
ooshoo 
ooshee 


oonar 
oonaw 
oonoo 
oonee 


Note.—The tendency to relax the lips 
when giving “n” makes this drill one of 
the most difficult of all drills beginning 
with “oo.” By developing an extreme 
delicate sense of touch through exercises 
for distinguishing vibrations, the child 
can be taught to stop the vibrations, yet 
continue the flow of breath before as- 
suming the position for “n.” 


eefa(r) 
eefaw 
eefoo 
eefee 


Nore.—Combinations with “ee” in the 
first syllable are easier than those with 
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aw 


eepar 
eepaw 
eepoo 
eepee 


eetar 
eetaw 
eetoo 
eetee 


eemar 
eemaw 
eemoo 
eemee 


eethar 
eethaw 


eethar 
eethaw 


eethar 
eethaw 
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eeshar 
eeshaw 
eeshoo 
eeshee 


eenar 
eenaw 
eenoo 
eenee 


eesar 
eesaw 
eesoo 
eesee 


NorEe.—Drills beginning with “aw”: 


awfar 
awfaw 
awfoo 
awfee 


awpar 
awpaw 
awpoo 
awpee 


awtar 
awtaw 
awtoo 
awtee 


awmar 
awmaw 
awmoo 
awmee 


awshar 
awshaw 
awshoo 
awshee 


awnar 
awnaw 
awnoo 
awnee 


awsar 
awsaw 
awsoo 
awsee 
Notre.—To develop short u (a) in the 
first syllable, have the child repeat after 
the teacher : 


a(r)fa(r) a(r)fa(r) a(r)fa(r) 


Then have him repeat again after the 
teacher the same group, to which a fourth 
combination has been added, but with the 
accent changed to the second syllable, as: 













































The changing of a long vowel to 


about through movement which 


as well as position. 


The drills are written: 
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I I I I I I I I 
arfar  arfar arfar  arfar 


The changing of the accent will shorten 
the vowel, producing short u (i). 

It must be remembered that these drills 
are to be developed through imitation. 


one by changing the accent is brought 


be indicated by the written form. 
dren can be trained to imitate movement 
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a short 


cannot 


ooparooparoopar 


OOPpoooopoocoopod 


oopeeoopeeoopee 


ootarootarootar 


Chil- ootawootawootaw 


ootooootooootoo 


ooteeooteeootee 


oopa woopawoopaw 


2 
oopar 
2 


oopaw 
2 

oopoo 
2 


oopee 


2 
ootar 


2 
ootaw 

2 
ootoo 


2 
ootee 


Norr.—To be given later in this form: 


Note.—For developing short i in the 





a(r)fa(r) a(r)fa(r) a(r)fa(r) -ufar 
a(r)faw a(r)faw a(r)faw -ufaw 2 
a(r)foo a(r)foo a(r)foo -ufoo — 
a(r)fee a(r)fee a(r)fee -ufee oomaw 
a(r)pa(r) a(r)pa(r) a(r)pa(r) —-upar oomoo 
a(r)paw a(r)paw a(r)paw -upaw 2 
a(r)poo a(r)poo a(r)poo -upoo oomee 
a(r)pee a(r)pee a(r)pee  -upee : 
ooshar 
artar artar artar —utar i 
artaw artaw artaw —utaw ooshaw 
artoo artoo artoo —utoo 2 | 
a(r)tee a(r)tee a(r)tee -utee 7 100 
Nore.—Later give the drills in this ooshee 
form: 2 
—umar oonar 
2 
—umaw 
oonaw 
—umoo : 
—umee oonoo 
2 
—ushar oonee 
—ushaw 
—ushoo 
—ushee first syllable ; 
—unar eefa(r) eefa(r) 
—unaw eefaw eefaw 
—unoo eefoo eefoo 
—unee eefee eefee 
—usar eepa(r) eepa(r) 
—usaw ecepaw eepaw 
—usoo eepoo e€epoo 
—usee eepee eepee 
Norrt.—For developing short 00 in the ¢etar eetar 
first syllable: eetaw eetaw 
2 eetoo eetoo 
oofaroofaroofar oofar eetee eetee 
2 
oofawoofawoofaw oofaw ~imar 
2 . 
—ima 
oofoooofooo00foo oofoo wae 
5 —imoo 
oofeeoofeeoofee oofee —imee 


eefa(r) -ifar 
eefaw ~ifaw 
eefoo —ifoo 
eefee —ifee 


eepa(r) -ipa(r) 


eepaw 
eepoo 
eepee 


eetar 
eetaw 
eetoo 
eetee 


—ipaw 
—ipoo 
—ipee 
-ita(r) 
—itaw 
—itoo 
—itee 





first syllable: 


awfar 
awiaw 
awfoo 
awfee 


awpar 
awpaw 
awpoo 
awpee 


Nore.—In 


a(r)fa(r) 
awfa(r) 
oofa(r) 
eefa(r) 








awfar 
awfaw 
awfoo 
awfee 


awpar 
awpaw 
awpoo 
awpee 


—ishar 
—ishaw 
—ishoo 
~—ishee 


—isar 
—isaw 
—isoo 
—isee 


NotEe.—For developing short 6 in the 


-—ofar 
—ofaw 
—ofoo 
—ofee 


awfar 
awfaw 
awfoo 
awfee 


—opar 
—opaw 
—opoo 
—opee 


awpar 
awpaw 
awpoo 
awpee 


—omar 
—omaw 
—omoo 
—omee 


—oshar 
—oshaw 
—oshoo 
—oshee 


—Onar 
—onaw 
—onoo 
—onee 


—osar 
—OSaW 
—OSOO 
—osee 


the following drills the 


vowel in the first syllables in a group 
changes, the one in the second syllable re- 
maining the same; these drills are pre- 
paratory to the development of the short 
vowel in the second syllable. 


a(r)fa(r) a(r)fa(r) 
awfa(r) awfa(r) 
oofa(r) oofa(r) 
eefa(r) eefa(r) 


Then have the child read vertically: 


a(r)fa(r) 
awfa(r) 
oofa(r) 
eefa(r) 
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Note.—In the same manner develop 
the following drills: 


a(r)pa(r) 
awpa(r) 
oopa(r) 
eepa(r) 


a(r)ta(r) 
awta(r) 
oota (r) 
eeta(r) 


a(r)ma(r) 
awma(r) 
ooma (r ) 
eema(r) 


a(r)sha(r) 
awsha(r) 
oosha(r) 
eesha(r) 


a(r)na(r) 
awna(r) 
oona(r) 
eena(r) 


a(r)sa(r) 
awsa(r) 
oosa(r) 
eesa(r) 


NotEe.—Drills with ee in the second 


syllable: 


a(r) fee 
awfee 
oofee 
eefee 


a(r) pee 
awpee 
oopee 
eepee 


a(r)tee 
awtee 
ootee 
eetee 


a(r)mee 
awmee 
oomee 
eemee 


a(r)shee 
awshee 
ooshee 
eeshee 





a(r)nee 
awnee 
oonee 
eenee 


a(r)see 
awsee 
oosee 
eesee 


Nore.—Drills for the development of 
short u (i) in the second syllable. At 
first prolong the vowel in the first sylla- 
ble of the fourth combination, for the 
sake of comparison: , 


a(r)fa(r) a(r)fa(r) a(r)fa(r) a(r)fu 
awfa(r) awfa(r) awfa(r) awfu 
oofa(r) oofa(r) oofa(r)  oofu 
eefa(r) eefa(r) eefa(r) eefu 


Later give in this form, with the accent 
as natural as when giving a word of two 
syllables accented on the first syllable. If 
these drills are not given naturally, the 
children will not reproduce them natu- 
rally. 


arfu 
awfu 
oofu 
eefu 


arpu 
awpu 
oopu 
eepu 


artu 
awtu 
ootu 
eetu 


a(r)mu 
awmu 
oomu 
eemu 


a(r)shu 
awshu 
ooshu 
eeshu 


a(r)nu 

awnu 
oonu 

eenu 


a(r)su 
awsu 
oosu 
eesu 
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AN ORAL ENVIRONMENT 


An oral environment is the sine qua 
non of successful speech-teaching. The 
possibility of a deaf child being success- 
fully taught speech is in proportion to the 
percentage of the oral element in. his en- 
vironment. : 

; . is now a deaf child in a class 
of an oral department of a combined- 
system school. His teacher, by his entire 
familiarity with the oral method of teach- 
ing, is able to make the atmosphere of 
the school-room oral. The pupil is ad- 
dressed through speech and he must an- 
swer by means of the spoken word. His 
teacher questions, explains, and_ tells 
stories orally. Speech is the only means 
of communication. The child learns the 
elements and the names of objects, speaks 
sentences, and catches a good deal of the 
oral spirit. In the school-room he under- 
stands and uses speech well. Speech is 
expected of him there and he responds 
to the stimulus. 

But this oral environment is confined 
to the school-room. All the rest of the 
time—as he goes on the playground, into 
the chapel, the dining-room, the dormi- 
tory, and the shops, or enters into com- 
munication with the officers and super- 
visors of the institution—signs are used. 
If he is addressed by speech in any of 
these places, he is so taken by surprise 
that it is with difficulty he is able to re- 
ply orally. It is not surprising if he re- 
plies in signs, as he is more familiar with 
them and is sure they will be understood. 
Can you blame him? His larger environ- 
ment is that of signs. The child always 
communicates orally with his teacher, and, 
perhaps, with a few who know and love 
him best, but he never naturally and 
spontaneously uses speech wherever op- 
portunity offers—SrtH W. Grecory, in 
the American Annals for April, 1899. 


Bryn Mawr School for Individual Develop- 
ment is the title of a very attractive booklet 
issued by Miss Alice C. Hinckley, of Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. “This school was established to 
meet the needs of retarded children who, from 
generally slow mental action or other causes, 
show inability to grasp certain school subjects 
and are unable to meet the demands of class 
instruction, and who, with each school year, 
must inevitably find themselves farther re- 
moved from the possibility of catching up the 
time lost.” 
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EDITORIAL 


WHY NEW CASES OF DEAFNESS? 


OSS of hearing is not a disease and 
: rarely is it a primary condition. It 
is the resultant or the product of any one 
of a dozen diseases or of a complication 
of diseases directly affecting other parts 
of the human system. Or loss of hearing 
may follow as the result of a blow or a 
fall or of other injuries of the head that 
seriously affect and even destroy the deli- 
cate parts of the hearing mechanism and 
yet cause little suffering otherwise. Or 
loss of hearing may appear as an in- 
herited tendency. 

Comes a disease that leaves behind cer- 
tain morbid processes. In the degree of 
their intensity these processes destroy or 
diminish the proper functioning of the 
organs of hearing. Sometimes it is diffi- 
cult to accurately locate and define the 
pathological character of these destruc- 
tive processes or changes in structure and 
function when they occur in the internal 
ear and occasionally in the middle ear, 
not only because of the careful manner 
in which Nature has enclosed the organs 
of hearing the more perfectly to protect 
them, but because there was a lack of 
literature on this important subject until 
recently. 

Present classification defines loss of 
hearing as hereditary, congenital, or ac- 
quired. ‘The hereditary phase is due to 
an inherited tendency to loss of hearing. 
The congenital phase is due to prenatal 
causes other than inheritance, and loss of 
hearing may follow birth or it may occur 
in adult life. The adventitious or acci- 
dental phase follows a disease acquired 
or an injury received after birth. 

Adventitious loss of hearing is usually 
due to an infectious or other preventable 
disease, as scarlet fever, measles, menin- 
gitis, brain fever, typhoid fever, small- 
pox, diphtheria, pneumonia, mumps, in- 
fluenza, neglected colds, catarrh, etc. 

Congenital loss of hearing may follow 
the absorption from the mother of a 
poisonous infection during the prenatal 
period. This may be due to the exces- 
sive use of alcoholics by both parents, or 
to the mother becoming infected with 
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syphilis, or to the mother being ill-nour- 
ished and compelled by poverty to live 
among unhealthful and depressing sur- 
roundings. Or it may be due to other 
causes that also preclude the possibility 
of that perfection in the nervous system 
of the ear and of the speech centers in 
the brain that is the accompaniment of 
good hearing. In some of these cases 
diminishing ability to hear may not begin 
to appear until some years after birth. 
Fortunately this loss of hearing in many 
of these congenital cases is not trans- 
missible. 

Hereditary loss of hearing, or an in- 
herited tendency to sooner or later lose 
the ability to hear, is believed to date 
from the beginning of prenatal life, and 
is probably due to some defect or weak- 
ness in the germ plasm that may have 
been handed down through several gen- 
erations. Yet, in many cases, partial or 
complete loss of hearing may not occur 
until adult life. This hereditary phase 
may even appear in the children follow- 
ing marriages of hearing first cousins or 
other close hearing relatives, or it may 
appear in the offspring of the marriage 
of two hard-of-hearing persons, or when 
a person whose hearing has vanished is 
married to a hearing person having hard- 
of-hearing relatives. In either case, this 
liability to transmit a tendency to dimin- 
ished hearing may lie dormant during 
several years and then become active, or 
it may even skip a generation and then 
show increased vitality. 

It is believed by those who have stud- 
ied the causes and the conditions that 
precede the loss of hearing that within 
the lifetime of one generation the rela- 
tive proportion to population of new 
cases can be reduced three-fourths in 
total number, if certain rules are ob- 
served. That is, that within a period of 
thirty-three years the proportion of new 
cases of loss of hearing through acquired 
and congenital causes should be at least 
75 per cent less than now, and that there 
should also be some decrease in the num- 
ber of new cases of an inherited tendency 
to loss of hearing. 
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As these rules are largely of a sanitary 
and preventive nature and are intended 
to aid in the extermination of certain 
conditions and causes that precede—or 
from which spring—diseases that often 
leave partial or complete loss of hear- 
ing in their trail, the questions naturally 
arise: Why not strive to bring about an 
observance of these rules? Why con- 
tinue to burden humanity with an ever- 
increasing number of new avoidable 
cases of loss of hearing any more than 
of an increasing number of new cases of 
smallpox, once a fertile cause of loss of 
hearing? 

Moreover, it should be remembered 
that every effort put forth to exterminate 
the diseases that usually precede the loss 
of hearing will be an effort to decrease 
the present death rate among hearing 
children; for certain of these diseases 
annually cause the death of thousands of 
hearing children. 





WHERE TO GO THIS SUMMER 


Do not forget that the second annual 
convention of the Society of Oral Ad- 
vocates will be held at St. Louis, Mo., 
June 23, 24, 25, and arrange your plans 
to be there, for you will be well repaid 
for time and money expended. Write to 
Miss McGinnis at once that you will be 
there on a specified day. Do not fail to 
read the Proceedings of the First Con- 
vention. Here are some of the titles in 
this number of THe Voita REvIEW: 

Auricular Training (an address and 
demonstration). By Dr. Max Goldstein, 
St. Louis. Page 157. 

Neglected Opportunities. By John 
Dutton Wright, New York City. Page 
160. 

The Parent’s Viewpoint. By Mrs. 
F. W. Jelks, Little Rock. Page 166. 

Speech Defects. By Mrs. Mabel C. 
Gifford, San Francisco. Page 168. 

Legislative Measures. By Miss Marian 
C. Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn. Page 
171. 


The Work of the Volta Bureau. By 


Fred De Land, Washington, D. C. Page 
173. 

And then there is a Summer Normal 
Training School which begins June 26, 
as soon as the convention closes. 


This 
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training class, as well as the convention, 
should appeal to parents of deaf children, 
for a specialty is the training of mothers 
of deaf children to train their children in 
the home prior to school age. Many 
mothers gladly testify to the benefits de- 
rived here. 





ADDRESS WANTED 


If the writer in San Francisco who 
sent a letter to the Editor signed “An In- 
terested Subscriber” will send her full 
name and address we will return the com- 
munication ; otherwise it will go into the 
waste-basket, where all anonymous letters 
go. When a person attacks another or a 
method, he ought to have sand sufficient 
to face the outcome or at least have the 
courtesy to let the Editor know who the 
writer is. 





DIRECTORS, ATTENTION! 


A meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has 
been called for 10 a. m., Saturday, May 3, 


1919. 





“DEAFNESS CURES” 


Have you read this serviceable pamphlet? 
If not, send ten cents to the American Medical 
Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, for a copy. It tells you that “the Way 
‘Medicated ear-drum’ itself is a particularly 
vicious little device. . The drums are 
recommended for discharging ears—actually 
they are about the worst things that could be 
used in such a condition. The amount of dam- 
age a device of this kind can do in the hands 
of the unskilled is almost beyond belief.” 

“The Wilson Ear-drum is just as worthless 
as most devices of this sort and just as potent 
for harm (they) come at $5 a pair. 
As cures for deafness they are not worth five 
cents.” 

“The Morley Invisible Ear-phone. The in- 
discriminate sale of a device of this sort, espe- 
cially at exorbitant prices and under false and 
misleading claims, is not merely an injury to 
the purse, but a distinct menace to the health 
of the deaf.” 

The pamphlet also tells about other “deaf- 
ness cure” frauds that have helped to rob the 
inexperienced who were seeking relief. 


Kent’s arithmetic will soon be out of print. 
Buy now. 
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A CHARMING SOUTHERN SCHOOL 


BY EVELYN MC DOWELL 


Y FIRST visit to Miss Arbaugh’s 
MV School was as wholly unexpected 
to me as it was to the school. I was the 
est of a friend who was quite at home 
with the pupils and teachers, and we just 
“dropped by” one evening at candle- 
lighting time. 
’ As we stepped up on the broad porch 
that runs along two sides of the house, 
we heard voices talking and laughing. 
The children were telling some of the 
teachers what they had done and had 
seen that afternoon during a walk to the 
woods. One child said that she had seen 
“a big hoppy toad.”” Another had picked 
“pretty leaves and flowers,” and another 
told of the persimmon tree they had 
found. 

They had learned to say the word “per- results obtained in the training and teach- 
simmon” almost as puckery as a nice big ing and the wonderful love and patience 
green one; but they had gone over the expended in getting these results. I don’t 
top with the pronunciation. They were know whether to tell you first of the 
told about persimmons and were prom-_ school: or of the home life; but they are 
ised another trip, as the tree was heavily so closely interwoven that I think, like 
laden. One child very proudly and con- the little old Ford—I'll “ramble right 
fidently applied a recently acquired lan- along” and let one thing remind me of 
guage expression by saying, “I tried to another. 
reach the persimmons, but I could not As one day at table the children had 
because they were too high,” but assured fresh buttermilk, and five-year-old Cora 
us that “by and by I shall be tall.” Little said that she wanted some, but when she 
bit o’Mary said, “I like that walk.” tasted it she decided that she did not like 

Some of the children had spent the it. She looked at the house-mother and 
afternoon in the playhouse and Ann had said, “I want sour milk; no! I want cow 
left her doll lullaby out there. She said, milk.” Of course, she was taught “but- 
“That's all right. I'll get it in the very termilk” at once and given a glass of 
small morning,” meaning early in the “cow milk.” 
morning, which expression she was One evening, by the fire, eight-year-old 
promptly taught and very proudly used. Mary climbed into Miss Arbaugh’s lap 

It was all so new to me that I was and snuggled down contentedly. After 
“afraid” to talk to them, but I promised a while they began to talk. Like all chil- 
myself that I would see more of these dren, Mary wants to grow up. Miss 
charming children or know the reason Arbaugh said, “Mary, you are such a 
why. Little did I dream then how much _ big girl.” Mary was delighted. “Am I 
more I was to see. Since that time I big girl?” “Yes,” said Miss Arbaugh, 
have lived next door to the school five “you're a B-I-G girl. I’m afraid you're 





years— most too big to be Miss Arbaugh’s baby.” 
Four years to the right of them, “No! No! No!” said Mary, and then her 
One year to the left of them— customary sunny smile came out. “I’m 


Of these little deaf children, I've won- Miss Arbaugh’s big girl. Little Mary is 
dered and wondered, and learned to love Miss Arbaugh’s baby,” and everything 
them, every one, and to marvel at the was satisfactory. 
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Little Mary was three and a half and 
had only just come to school. Baby 
Mary slept with Miss Arbaugh and in 
the mornings before getting-up-time Miss 
Arbaugh talked to her. One morning 
she said over and over, “Mary, you're so 
sweet.” Mary didn’t know just what it 
was, but knew that something nice was 
being said to her. All through the day 
that same thing was said to her many 
times. The next morning the cover was 
between her and Miss Arbaugh’s mouth, 
so she softly pulled it down, and there, 
sure enough, those lips were saying. 
“Mary, you're so sweet” ; so she snuggled 
down contentedly and has ever since had 
a happy smile when any one tells her she 
is sweet. 

Little Frank had been in school but a 
very short time when he learned to say 
“water.” Suddenly he developed an ap- 
parently unquenchable thirst and on all 
occasions demanded “water,” much to 
the delight of “Black Henry,” who loved 
to bring him water. 

One morning in school little five-year- 
old May learned to say “How-de-do?” 
and said it so beautifully and with such 
natural inflection that the teacher hugged 
her up close and laughed. May felt the 
laughter and knew that she had pleased, 
so she put her arms around the teacher’s 
neck and with her head over the teacher’s 
shoulder said over and over, “How-de- 
do? How-de-do?” The teacher said to 
her, “That’s fine.” “Fine?” echoed May, 
with a perfectly natural rising inflection, 
and looked all over the chart for the word 
“fine.” She had never learned that word, 
but took it correctly from the lips. 

In a geography lesson ten-year-old 
Peter was bounding Mississippi and 
threw the girls in convulsions by saying 
“Mississississippi.” Peter’s never-failing 
sense of humor nearly failed that time, 
but he was quite compensated when one 
of the girls said, “Miss B., what is the 
capital of the Pacific Ocean ?” 

In the rear yard is a two-room play- 
house and a sand pile under cover. The 
girls get the moving fever ever so often. 
One day they were moving some play- 
house furniture to the sand house. Ed- 
ward ran up and said, “Elizabeth, what 
are you doing?” “Oh, well,” said Eliza- 
beth, “can’t you see?” Whereupon he 
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did see and lent a hand in the family 
moving. So that’s one man who did not 
escape moving day. Just a trifle pert, 
maybe, but how natural! One day, when 
starting uptown with a friend, Elizabeth 
called back to one of the children, “Well, 
good bye, sweetheart. You are my doll- 
baby. You are my sugar lump.” When 
asked where she had learned that expres- 
sion, she replied, “Oh, I saw that in the 
movies last summer.” N. B., Censor! 

One day early in the war three of the 
children, aged ten to eleven years, were 
deciding what they would do should the 
Germans come. One of the teachers 
heard them and joined the conversation. 
One of the children said, “I'll go down 
under the ground” (we of the South 
don’t know cellars) ; but the teacher ex- 
plained about the trenches and dugouts, 
and that was voted not safe. 

Then one said, “I'll go in a ship”; but 
a boy said, scornfully, that would not be 
safe—he would “go under the water in a 
ship.” He was reminded of the subma- 
rine. Another said, “I'll fly like a bird,” 
but was reminded of the air ship, then 
not so well known to us as later. 

The children were very serious and 
really distressed by the situation. They 
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thought for a while, and then Callie’s face 
brightened and she said, “Well, I’ll go to 
heaven.” Nuff said! That ended the 
argument. They were assured that the 
Germans would not come. Their inter- 
est in the war was intense. Even the 
smaller children who could not discuss 
the Allies would say they loved the 
“brown soldiers and the blue soldiers,” 
and often in their prayers were heard to 
pray for “Uncle Sam’s brown soldiers.” 
Margaret’s nightly prayer ended by 
“Please help the Allies to win the war.” 

One afternoon, in the near-by woods, 
with a lunch, a teacher and pupils were 
attacked by bees. They escaped without 
injury—also without their lunch. After 
they were at a safe distance, the teacher 
took advantage of the occasion to tell the 
children about bees—how we get honey, 
etc. These children told the younger chil- 
dren after they reached home and ex- 
plained about the honey to them. 

Several mornings later the family had 
honey for the breakfast cakes, and one 
of the smaller children looked at a 
teacher and said, proudly, “I thank you 
for the bee” when she wanted some 
honey. Whereupon she was at once 
taught “honey” and told that the bees 
made the honey. 

But the children talk among themselves 
as well as with the officers, teachers, and 
friends. One Sunday the following con- 
versation was overheard by one of the 
teachers: Jane said, “I go to the Metho- 
dist Sunday School and you go to the 
Baptist. What is Methodist and Bap- 
tist?” Sarah, with a very superior air, 
answered, “Why, Jane, don’t you know? 
Methodists put water on your head and 
Baptists go under the water.” Soon 
after the teacher made occasion to ex- 
plain the matter a little more fully. 

Another conversation between the same 
girls is as follows: 

Jane: “Why do I go to school in Ma- 
con?” A. and B. (her two sisters) go to 
school at home. 

Sarah: “Jane, don’t you know? Be- 
cause you are a little deaf girl. That’s 
why.” 

Jane, very indignant: “I am not a little 
deaf girl. I’m not a little deaf girl.” 

That’s true of most of Miss Arbaugh’s 
pupils. They learn to speak and read the 
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lips so well and so early that they don’t 
realize they are deaf. 

One of the teachers has a violin and 
one of the small children saw it in her 
room. Looking over the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, this child saw an ad- 
vertisement with a picture of a violin be- 
tween the legend: Play while you pay, 
She rushed to a friend and said, “Miss 
M— has a play-while.” She was taught 
the name violin and the advertisement 
explained. 

The father of an adorable blue-eyed, 
curly-haired pupil had been ill for months 
in the Mayo hospital. Marge knew that 
would cost a great deal of money and 
wanted to gauge the situation. So soon 
after papa’s return she said, “Daddy Jim, 
how much did it cost to stay in the hos- 
pital?” And Daddy Jim replied, “Oh, 
many thousands of dollars.” 

And Marge, who loves pretty clothes 
as flowers love the sunshine, said: 
“Daddy, I don’t want a new coat. [| 
don’t want new dresses. But I want to 
go back to Miss Arbaugh’s house.” She 
went back. She would willingly give up 
pretty clothes, but she wanted to go back 
to school. 

This same girlie was making her first 
trip alone to Atlanta to meet “Lena 
Mamma.” She was a trifle nervous over 
taking such a journey alone, but showed 
how well she was reasoning when she 
said, “If I do not see Lena Mamma in 
the large house (station), I shall get on 
a . . .. Street-car. I shall look for 
: street and get off the car and go 
to Aunt Mamie’s house.” She was ten 
years old then. 

This same Marge has a_ wonderful 
great gift of “small talk.” She had been 
flower girl at her cousin’s wedding and 
“Miss A—, when Cousin Fay married 
Homer,” etc.; she constantly refers to 
this memorable event, or “Miss A—; my 
Cousin Charlie,” or Lena Mamma told 
me that. She has a great fund of small 
talk and never lets the conversation lag. 

One day a young man, “friend of the 
family,” took two of the teachers out, and 
Mary, looking puzzled, came and asked 
Miss Arbaugh “Whose man is that?” 

Mary was telling her mother of an- 
other teacher’s sweetheart and was told 
that the teacher would marry him. “T 
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don’t like that man,” said Mary; 
but when told later that the en- 
gagement was broken, said, “Oh, 
I like that man now.” 

At the close of school at 1.30 
this class of two had specific du- 
ties. One day the teacher said, 
off-hand, “Ann, did you lock the 
door?” Ann did not catch this, 
but Mabel did and hastened to 
lock the door. Then she turned 
and said, “Ann, what’s the mat- 
ter with you? I shall buy you 
glasses. I think you cannot see 
very well.” Ann is nine and 
Mabel eleven. 

Mabel takes a great interest in 
the younger children, and one day was 
overheard in an argument with Kather- 
ine. She asked, “Katherine, do you love 
Jesus?” “No!” said Katherine, serenely, 
but firmly. Mabel’s big brown eyes grew 
bigger with wonder and horror. She 
thought surely Katherine didn’t under- 
stand. She repeated the question and re- 
ceived the same emphatic answer. Then 
she began expostulating with Katherine. 
“You must love Jesus. Yes, Ma’am. 
Jesus gave you papa and mama and many 
nice things.” “Oh,” said Katherine, “I 
love Jesus, but I don’t want to go to live 
in Jesus’ house.” Her little brother had 
died and “gone to live in Jesus’ house.” 

A boy of seven, little Hall, has a good 
deal of hearing and a “great deal” of 
language curiosity. He talked so much 
that—well, he just talked all the time. 
One evening he looked up at Miss Ar- 
baugh and said, “Miss Arbaugh, did you 
know I wasn’t talking just now?” On 
being assured that he wasn’t, he said, 
“Oh, I don’t talk all the time.” One day, 
as the family were hurrying to start up- 
town, Hall said, “Oh, Miss Arbaugh, 
please look here a minute. You know— 
I like you.” He rushed in and said, 
“May I go to Charles’ house on my bi- 
cycle?” (That is on the same street and 
it is permissible to go alone.) On receiv- 
ing an affirmative reply, he said, “I'll be 
back early ; don’t worry.” 

The children were so pleased when 
Marguerite Clark (their movie favorite) 
was married, and said, “Now Marguerite 
Clark is not an old maid.” 

One day Sarah was kept in bed be- 
cause of a slight bilious attack. When 
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asked what she wanted, she promptly re- 
plied, “I want to dress.” She is greatly 
interested in family relationship and asks 
every one with whom she talks, “How 
many girls have you? Where’s your 
boy? How many boys have you? Where 
is your man?” etc. 

Every day there is something new and 
interesting and every year an advance in 
the excellence of the work done. 

There are three stores near where the 
children may go unattended and do their 
shopping. Just when the price of sugar 
(and candy) were soaring, Mary went to 
the store to buy a certain kind of candy, 
but came back greatly distressed. She 
had received only six pieces. The clerk 
was new in that store and a decided bru- 
nette and Mary laid the fault at his door. 
“Oh, Miss Arbaugh, I don’t like that 
dark man. He gave me six pieces of 
candy. The white man gave me ten 
pieces.” 

The hearing of every child in the school 
is tested repeatedly, and if it is found 
that a child has even a very slight percep- 
tion of speech sounds, regular systematic 
training is given and records kept of the 
progress made. Sometimes a child who 
appears to be totally deaf will eventually 
respond to this training, and very sat- 
isfactory results have been obtained 
through this cultivation of a_ small 
amount of hearing not known to have 
existed. 

This year almost three-fourths of the 
children in school are given this training 
through the ear. Of course, this takes 
time and patience and entirely individual 
instruction ; but Miss Arbaugh feels that 
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it is not only. worth while, but that it is 
the deaf child’s right. be Fhe 

Regular systematic physical exercises 
are given each day. The children sleep 
on sleeping porches, play out of doors, 
and some of the school work is done out 
of doors. The diet is wholesome and 
carefully supervised.. They are so rosy 
and healthy looking that the neighbors 
who have children are constantly asking 
Miss Arbaugh how she keeps them so 
well and strong. ‘Why are your children 
never sick? I try to keep mine well, but 
they get sick in spite of it,” is a remark 
often. made to Miss Arbaugh by the 
neighberhood mothers. A visitor said to 
Miss Arbaugh one day in my hearing, 
“Why, you talk and act as if they were 
your own children.” Miss Arbaugh 
looked at her a moment and then, with an 
expression of half surprise, half amuse- 
ment, replied, “Well, truly, I forget that 
they aren’t really mine.” And that is one 
of the reasons for her great success with 
these children. 

And soon, if you wish, I want to write 
you about the pupils who have gone out 
into the public schools and the excellent 
work they are doing with the hearing 
children. 


SCHULTZ’S MONOCHORD FOR 
TESTING HEARING 


Recently the Otological Section of the 
Royal Society of Medicine approved a 
“standard” scheme for the testing of the 
hearing; in that scheme the determina- 
tion of the range of hearing was included, 
and it was suggested that Galton’s whis- 
tle or the monochord should be used to 
investigate the upper limit of the range. 
Mollison endeavors to establish the 
claims of the monochord over the Edel- 
mann-Galton whistle, as an instrument 
of greater precision. The monochord 
consists essentially of a _ steel wire 
stretched between projections at either 
end of a steel bar ; on the bar is a “bridge,” 
which grips the wire and thus can vary 
the effective length of wire; for con- 
venience, the bar is provided with a han- 
dle. In practise the wire is 50 cm. long, 
and the bar is marked off in centimeters ; 
this length of wire does not give low 
enough notes for all cases; to meet this, 


a longer frame can be made. 


The wire 
is a steel wire (a “banjo wire”) gage 26 
The notes are produced by rubbing the 
wire in its length with a piece of wood 
soaked in methylated spirit or turpentine; 
the wool is held between the finger and 
thumb, and the wire pinched while the 


wool is pulled along the wire. An alter- 
native method is to use a piece of 
chamois leather coated with powdered 
resin, but this is not quite so easy to use, 
For the highest notes a short, hard rub 
is best, for lower notes, a lighter rub, and 
one on that part of the wire nearer the 
bridge gives a clearer and cleaner note. 
It is easier to produce clear notes with a 
heavy frame. The advantages of this in- 
strument are said to be: (1) It is easily 
standardized. (2) It is simple to use. 
(3) By placing the support of the wire on 
the mastoid process the upper tone limit 
through. bone can be tested—From The 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, February 1. 
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